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CHAPTER XIII. A FAREWELL AND A MEETING. 


- 
— 


Tue last in that series of changes which 
had commenced with the death of Admiral 
Drummond, after a long period of un- 
interrupted routine, was about to take 
place at Bevis. In decorous homage to 
the departure from the place that should 
know her no more, of the strict though 
not unkind, the shrewd and capable, but 
liberal and just mistress of the fine old 
place, silence and stillness had reigned 
within the walls since the admiral’s 
widow had been laid in the family 
vault. The monotony had been rarely 
broken from without. No bereaved re- 
latives remained in the house, to be 
formally enquired for, with the stereo- 
typed reply as the result of the civility; 
and the new master of Bevis had not 
arrived, neither had any certain informa- 
tion respecting him reached the neigh- 
bourhood, in which Captain Dunstan was 
hardly known. Mrs. Drammond’s “ com- 
| panion,” indeed, was still at Bevis, but ex- 
cept the clergyman of the parish and his 
wife, no one seemed to think that visits of 
condolence were due to the young lady. 
Miss Mouroe was no relation; she had no 
social standing in the neighbourhood ; and 
the extreme retirement in which after 
the admiral’s death Mrs. 
chosen to live, had been unfavourable to 
Miss Monroe’s chance of making friends. 
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remaining at Bevis. She did so by 
the express desire of Mrs. Drummond, 
whose final instractions to her had been 
explicit on the point. She was not to go 
away from her old home until Captain 
Dunstan’s return to England, and until the 
period at which he proposed to take pos- 
session of Bevis should have been notified 
to her. There had been a further item in 
Mrs. Drammond’s instructions, but this, 
as things had turned out, Miss Monroe 
had not thought it expedient to repeat 
to Mr. Cathcart. 

“T particularly wish Edward Danstan 
to renew his acquaintance with you,” 
Mrs. Drummond had said to the girl, who 
found her self-command and composure 
taxed nearly to the utmost of their en- 
durance, by the business-like manner in 
which her best friend was making all her 
arrangements for the event which was 
to part them. “And as you cannot be 
here when he comes, though I wish you 
to remain until just before, you must ask 
Mrs. Cathcart to receive you for a few 
days, when you hear from him.” 

“T—I hear from Captain Dunstan? 
Why should he write to me ?” 

“ Because he will have had directions 
from me to do so. I have written to 
him, and my letter will be forwarded by 
Mr. Cleeve. In it, I have desired him 
to notify his arrival at Bevis to you, 
and to learn from you my wishes con- 
nected with the place, and the servants, 
and other things, of which you are in 
possession. Mrs. Cathcart will be very glad 
to have you with her for awhile, and you 
will explain to Edward Dunstan all that 
we have talked about, but that I have not 
Promise me that you 
will do this—exactly this.” 
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“T promise. I will do anything, every- 
thing you wish.” 

The dying woman lay for a long time 
still and silent; the girl’s hand in hers. 
When she next spoke, it was to say, with 
her eyes fixed on Janet’s face in anxious 
serutiny : 

“Once more, Janet, my one beloved 
object on earth, are you quite sure? The 
time is short, but there is enough of it; 
the thing can be undone. It seemed very 
far off when it was done; think again— 
think again.” 

Softly, without disturbing Mrs. Drum- 
mond, Janet Monroe, from whose face 
every trace of colour had faded while those 
words were spoken, slid from her chair to 
her knees, and gently laid her fresh young 
lips upon the wan face upon the pillow. 
Then she said, very low and very distinctly : 

“T am quite sure. And for all the 
deeds for which I shall love and bless you 
in this world and the next, I love and 
bless you most for that one.” 

“ Amen, then, so be it;” but the dying 
woman sighed heavily, and moved restlessly, 
as if the turn of pain had come again, as 
indeed it had; and this was the last of 
such plain and clear question and answer 
between the two. 

The end came, and all things passed as 
had been prearranged by the stern- 
mannered but loving-hearted woman, who 
had suffered many a pang in anticipa- 
tion of what fate might have in store 
for the forlorn girl who had been to 
her as a daughter. Among her papers, 
which were in perfect order, was found 
the letter which she had spoken of, 
and Mr. Cleeve took possession of it. 
With a steady patience Janet Monroe 
bore her great loss; there were few to 
witness, and none to measure her sorrow; 
with minute exactness she fulfilled every 
spoken behest of Mrs. Drummond, and 
with the sensitive accuracy of a great 
affection she followed, in all the minor ar- 
rangements and incidents of such a time, 
every indication which her experience in 
the past had furnished. 

Only in one respect did any difficulty 
arise with respect to the scrupulous carry- 
ing out of Mrs. Drummond’s wishes by the 
girl who had very truly been the one be- 
loved object on earth to her, but who, 
nevertheless, had met her dearest wish 
with opposition so determined that she 
had been forced to yield. That great and 
decisive conflict had, however, been among | 
the things of the past for a considerable | 





time before Mrs. Drummond’s death ; “an 
old story, which no one can ever rake 
up now,’ Miss Monroe said to herself, 
musing over all that had happened, in 
her solitude; and the pressing distress of 
the moment was that there should be any 
behest of Mrs. Drommond’s impossible 
for her to fulfil. Time passed, however, 
and Edward Dunstan made no sign. 
Miss Monroe knew that he had received 
from Mr. Cleeve the intimation of Mrs. 
Drummond’s death and his own inheritance, 
for the family lawyer had written to her 
on receipt of his instructions from Captain 
Dunstan ; and then she had looked for the 
communication which Mrs. Drummond had 
led her to expect. No letter reached her ; 
she was at once puzzled, distressed, and 
relieved. But she could not make the 
request of Mrs. Cathcart that she had been 
directed to make, under circumstances 
which did not bear out Mrs. Drummond’s 
intentions. If no letter or message from 
the new owner of Bevis should come to 
her, she must make her arrangements for 
leaving the place before his arrival. What 
she was to do when her dear old friend 
should be no more with her, had been dis- 
cussed between them also, but briefly ; the 
matter had been easily arranged. Janet 
Monroe had no nearer tie of kindred than 
her brother’s widow, who was also her 
first cousin; and no friends except the 
Misses Sandilands, from whose house she 
had gone to Mrs. Drummond’s. Some 
self-reproach the latter lady felt when she 
thought of those slender resources, and 
that she might have secured other and 
more powerful friends for Janet by the 
sacrifice of her own recluse tastes and 
habits. Very different it might have 
been, but for that one great conflict in 
which Mrs. Drommond had been so 
utterly worsted, but for that old story 
which it was vain to recur to now. That 
Janet should not bind herself to a settled 
residence with her sister-in-law, but should 
secure a home at Bury House, was Mrs. 
Drummond’s advice; and the girl hastily 
assured her that it should be adopted. 

“Bury House is not far from Bevis,” 
thought Mrs. Drummond; “ that will be a 
good thing.” 

“Bury House is too near Bevis,” thought 
Janet Monroe; “ that will be the hardest 
part of it.” 

But neither, in that supreme hour of 
confidence and counsel, put her thoughts 
into words for the other’s hearing. 

When Miss Monroe had made the desired 
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arrangement with the ladies at Bury 
House, the great blank of reality, the 
dreadful certainty of change fell upon her, 
and she cowered under it, as we all do. 

Then the tale of days that yet remained 
to her at Bevis became very precious to 
her, and her thoughts were “long, long 
thoughts.” But Captain Dunstan took no 
notice of the letter that had reached him 
with the solemn claim on his attention in 
that no wish of the writer’s could ever 
again be addressed to him, and that one 
injunction must remain unfulfilled. 

At length there came a break in the 
silences; but it was only made by a few 
lines from Captain Dunstan to “ The 
Housekeeper at Bevis,” by which she was 
directed to expect his arrival, with a friend, 
on the 10th of October. The household 
treated Miss Monroe with great respect, but 
it was only natural that they should feel 
curious about the young lady, seeing that 
she was “ out of a place,” as they called it, 
far more certainly than themselves, as the 
chances were ten to one Captain Danstan 
would keep them on; and that, there 
being no mention of her in Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s will, they did not know how she 
was “off.” Considering how fond of 
Miss Monroe Mrs. Drummond had been, 
the domestic tribunal could not quite 
make it out, except by the easy expla- 
nation that such conduct was all of a piece 
with fine folks’ ways; they never cared 
for anybody when they had got as much 
as they wanted out of them. And now 
here was the new master’s first missive, 
addressed to the housekeeper, and con- 
taining no allusion to Miss Monroe. It 
was not a very civil way of giving her the 
turn out; but as such it must be taken. 

Mrs. Manners took the document up tc 
Miss Monroe at once, and watched her 
closely while she read it. 

“The 10th,” said Miss Monroe, folding 
the letter and replacing it in its cover, 
“and this is the 2nd; it is not long 
notice, but fortunately everything is in 
perfect order.” 

There was not the faintest indication in 
Miss Monroe’s face or voice that the intel- 
ligence had any special interest for her. 

“I suppose the best rooms should be 
got ready, ma’am,” said the housekeeper, 
“and that you will not wish the admiral’s 
corridor to be opened ? ” 

This was the name by which the suite 
of rooms habitually used by the late owners 
of Bevis was known. 

“T should prefer that those rooms should 


remain as they are until you can take 
Captain Dunstan’s orders.” 

Miss Monroe then talked of something 
else, and Mrs. Manners had to return to 
her own dominions without the least abate- 


ment of her curiosity. There was no 
getting to know much about this solitary 
girl, the ordinary link between upstairs 
and downstairs being-wanting. The only 
change in the staff of domestics had been 
the dismissal of Mrs. Drummond’s maid. Of 
course no such functionary was attached 
to the service of Miss Munroe. On that 
day, however, it was the privilege of a 
housemaid to report that Miss Monroe had 
been for hours in the admiral’s corridor, 
that she had locked herself in, and that 
when she came out and went to her own 
room for a bonnet and shawl, she had 
evidently been crying. The housemaid 
had not seen Miss Monroe’s eyes so red and 
tired-looking since the day after the funeral. 
They were not, on the whole, ill-natured 
people, those downstairs folk at Bevis, and 
they were not ill-disposed towards Miss 
Monroe; but things were very dull, and 
there was some excitement in knowing 
that something was happening which 
aroused emotion in someone in the house, 
where there had been for weeks past 
nothing but new mourning and regular 
meals. 

Something more happened next day. 
When Mrs. Manners had her morning 
interview with Miss Monroe, she learned 
that it would be the last but one. 

“T shall leave Bevis to-morrow,” said 
Miss Monroe; “and I shall have to give 
you a great deal of trouble to-day,I am 
afraid—but I am sure you will not mind 
it—in getting my things packed.” 

“To-morrow, ma’am?” Mrs. Manners 
looked startled and sorry. “ That is very 
soon. Of course no one will think any- 
thing a trouble that’s done for you.” 

“Thank you. It must have come some 
time, you know, Mrs. Manners; and it 
may as well come now.” 

“May I take the liberty of asking if 
you are going far away, and to friends? 
A young lady like you 4 

“No, I am not going far; only to Bury 
House. I came from there, years ago, to 
Bevis.” Now there. was a touch of soft- 
ness, a little tremulousness about Miss 
Monroe; the tone of kindly interest in the 
woman’s voice had touched her. 

“T shall be with friends—not like the 
friend I have lost, indeed, that could not 











be; but all will be well with m. I must 
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not keep you talking, however; we have 
no time to lose.” 

The morrow had come. A fine autumnal 
day, with a pale blue sky, fast-flitting light 
clouds, and a pleasant wind, that carried 
with it the scent of the beautiful sad 
season. The noble woods of Bevis were 
clad in their multifarious autumnal hues, 
and though the earth at their feet was 
strewn with their red and yellow, their 
brown and russet, they retained enough of 
their leaves still to preserve the rounded, 
velvety, misty outline that is the supreme 
beauty of the maturity of foliage. The 
fallen leaves were in the woods only, and 
in the park, outside the boundary of the 
wide-spreading, smooth-shaven, mossy 
lawn. On its green expanse, new risen 
from the pressure of the rollers, lay not a 
leaf; exquisite care and order presided 
over the lonely scene, with no eyes to 
behold it save those of the peacock 
on the terrace, with his brilliant tail, 
slightly ruffled by the wind, hanging 
over the balustrade. His attention was 
seemingly directed rather to the house 
than to the beauties of nature beyond it, 
and he jerked his fine head and glistening 
neck impatiently. Presently one of the 
long French windows was opened from 
within, and Miss Monroe appeared upon 
the terrace; whereupon the bird stepped 
towards her with the undulations of his 
kind, and she fed him with bread. This 
was evidently a daily ceremony, and was 
taking place a little late that morning. 
She laid her hand lingeringly on the 
bird’s neck when he had snapped up the 
last piece of bread, and then she re-entered 
the house, and passing through the vast 
conservatory, came out on the lawn, and 
took her way across it to the flower- 
gardens. 

When Miss Monroe returned from her 
solitary walk the household was astir, and 
breakfast had been laid for her on a small 
table in a window of the library which 
commanded one of the best views of Bevis. 
This was a favourite spot with Miss 
Monroe, and a great many of the recol- 
lections of her life at Bevis attached 
themselves to it. And this was the last, 
the very last time that she should recall 
them, with the same beloved scene before 
her eyes ! 

On a large table lay a pile of business- 
like-looking books—the inventories of all 
the household goods aud chattels which 
had passed into the possession of Captain 
Dunstan. Miss Monroe seated herself be- 








fore this uninviting collection when she 
had breakfasted, and slowly turned over 
the pages of the books in succession ; 
smiling as she did so at some notion that 
was in her mind. When she had con- 
cluded her inspection, she glanced at the 
great bronze clock on the mantelpiece 
and rang the bell. Mrs. Manners appeared. 

“ These are all right,” said Miss Monroe ; 
“and we may put them away now.” 
Assisted by the housekeeper, she deposited 
the books in a cupboard, locked it, and 
drew out the key. Then she stood fora 
little, hesitating, with the key in her hand. 

“Yes,” she said presently, as if thinking 
alond, “that will be the best.” And then 
she addressed Mrs. Manners, taking some- 
thing from her pocket as she spoke. 

“ You will take charge of this key, and 
also of this little parcel, which Mrs. 
Drummond wished Captain Dunstan to 
receive from a sure hand, and you will let 
him have them as soon as possible after 
his arrival.” 

Very properly, and without the least 
manifestation of curiosity, Mrs. Manners 
took the key and a little packet no bigger 
than a ring-box, but securely done up 
in letter-paper and sealed with her late 
mistress’s seal. There remained nothing 
further then except some kindly words 
of farewell to be spoken between Miss 
Mesroe and the household, and at noon 
the carriage came round for the last 
time for her, and she drove away irom 
the place whither she had gone full of 
apprehension, to find more kindness, appre- 
ciation, and happiness than is always the 
lot of girls in the parental home. 

When the carriage had turned the 
curve of the avenue that hid it from her 
sight, Mrs. Manners retired to the house- 
keeper’s room, and, for greater security, 
locked up the key and the little parcel in 
her cashbox. 

“‘ She was to have given him that, what- 
ever it may be, herself, as sure as sure,” 
said Mrs. Manners to herself; ‘‘ though it 
do seem odd that she should be expected 
to be here when he came home, and he a 
single gentleman. However, I’m certain 
she was to have given him that, and what- 
ever else he may be, there’s one thing 
very sure—he has not thought it worth his 


! while to be civil to Miss Monroe.” 


The day that witnessed Janet Monroe’s 
departure from Bevis was a bury day at 
Bary House, and had been preceded. by 
other busy days. Julia had proved her- 
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self as good as her word, working ener- 
getically at the preparations for the re- 
ception of Miss Monroe; and if individually 
more interested in the expected visit of 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, she was excusable in 
that respect from more than one point of 
view. The schoolroom and the bookroom 
had been cleared; the furniture that be- 
longed to them under their former con- 
ditions had been stowed away in the 
lofts; and the two rooms presented as 
quaint and pretty and bower-like an 
appearance, by the aid of Julia’s taste 
and ingenuity, as could be wished for. 
Then there was a best room to be smartened 
up for Sir Wilfrid Esdaile ; and Julia was 
no less zealous about this, so that she was 
very full of business indeed. She was in 
high spirits too, for she was not only 
about to see and to pass some time under 
the same roof with John’s best friend, 
but she had a satisfactory letter from 
Laura, whom, after John, she loved 
more than anyone in the world. Laura 
was perfectly well, the yacht was a 
splendid boat, the crew were capital sea- 
men, Mr. Thornton was delighted with the 
voyage. Laura had never imagined that 
a yacht could be made so closely to re- 
semble a delicious, cosy little house of 
one’s own, and she wondered how every- 
thing could have been so thought of and 
provided, because she really had not 
suggested anything; it had all been done 
by Mr. Thornton. She wished very much 
that Julia and “ poor papa ” could be with 
her, but she was not at all bored. All 
this was pleasant, and as Mrs. Thornton 
said nothing of the meeting that had 
taken place at Southampton, Julia read it 
with the pleasant feeling that Laura’s 
going abroad had been most apropos, and 
the little cloud whose gathering she had 
momentarily feared was happily dispersed. 

So perfectly contented was Julia with 
herself and with circumstances, that she 
did not even find fault with the piling up 
of the excitement of the two arrivals 
into one day, though she was usually 
quite sensible of the value of distributed 
incidents in a country life. She even saw 
to the toilettes of the two old ladies, and 
had them, looking quite smart in their 
stone-grey silk gowns and fine lace caps, 
quietly established in the bow-window of 
the dining-room a good hour before Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile reached Bary House. 

It might truly be said of the good- 
homoured young baronet, that on the 
present occasion he came, saw, and con- 





quered. Nothing could be better than 
his manner to the Misses Sandilands, in 
its pleasant mingling of cordiality and 
respect; nothing more well judged than 
the way in which his previous slight 
acquaintance with Miss Carmichael was 
improved, without any interval, into the 
frievdly intimacy that was justified— 
indeed, demanded—by the mandate with 
which he came furnished by John 
Sandilands; nothing more genuine than 
his admiration of the venerable, quaint old 
house. A rather unamiable Spitz, who 
was a member of the household, and had 
been remarkable for his prejudices against 
certain of the pupils, and for the difficulty 
he made about permitting strangers to 
make his acquaintance, recognised Sir 
Wilfrid’s eligibility in the handsomest 
manner from the first, and Julia’s kitten 
was discovered, at an early stage of 
luncheon, to be established, with all the 
assurance of a consciously welcome guest, 
on Sir Wilfrid’s knee. Before that time, 
however, and when he had not yet nearly 
come to an end of his description of John’s 
bungalow, he had paused in his discourse 
to the three listeners, arrested by the 
swift approach of a carriage, with servants 
in mourning liveries, which passed the 
bow-windows, and drew up at the porch. 

““Here comes Janet!” exclaimed the 
sisters simultaneously, and with an apology 
to Sir Wilfrid, they hurried out of the 
room, leaving Julia to explain, which she 
did in a few words, being anxious to 
cross-question Sir Wilfrid a little on her 
own account. 

‘Miss Monroe,” he repeated; “I have 
heard that name lately. I have some 
notion about it that I cannot get at.” 

“Very likely Captain Daonstan may 
have mentioned it. Miss Monroe lived at 
Bevis, with Mrs. Drammond, who left 
him the property. She has just come 
from Bevis now.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Sir Wilfrid. “I 
remember now, and here’s another in- 
stance of there being only half-a-dozen 
people in the world. How very odd that 
[ should meet the young lady here. 
Dunstan did not seem to know much about 
her. Does she make any stay ?” 

“T believe this is to be her permanent 
home,” Julia replied, and led the conver- 
sation back to Ceylon. She was rather 
curious all the time to see the new-comer; 
and when Miss Monroe, accompanied by 
the old ladies, entered the room, Julia met 
her with a welcome as kindly as their 
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own; and with the thought, suggested 
by her first look at the stranger’s face: 

“They said she was no beanty! Where 
are their eyes ?” 

At least those of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
were not straying any more than Julia’s 
own, and they revealed to him a woman so 
utterly different from what his notions 
would have been, had he formed any, of 
the girl whom Edward Dunstan had 
hardly thought important enough to men- 
tion, that there was as much surprise as 
admiration in the feelings that she in- 
spired. They revealed to him a figure of 
perfect proportions, tall, graceful, with 
lissome movements, and a modest antique 
sort of diguity in all its lines, and a face, 
which in his first spontaneous impression 
of it he thought of as angelic, and after- 
wards more deliberately defined by the 
same term. Its great characteristic was 
harmony; from the lustrous line of the 
temples, from which the chestnut-brown 
hair, golden spotted at the roots, swept 
back in ripples of natural curl, to the soft 
but decided line of the fuil delicate chin, 
Janet Monroe’s face had thesuavesymmetry 
and accord that mark the sacred paintings 
of some of the old Italian masters. The 
mouth was sweet and serious, not very 
small, nor were the lips full coloured; the 
complexion was soft and varying, not at 
all brilliant; and the steadfast dark- 
grey eyes met those which looked into 
them with an expression of purity and 
unworldliness that might well suggest 
the comparison of the face with some- 
thing unseen, the highest to which our 
imagination can reach—that we call 
“angelic.” A low musical voice and quiet 
ways—natural, no doubt, but also intensi- 
fied by the quietude of her life and the 
nature of her recent duties—added to the 
charm which Janet Monroe exercised. 

To Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, who adhered to 
his first idea, she seemed a creature of 
another world. 

“There is hardly anybody I know who 
wouldn’t look like a stage soubrette beside 
her,” was the candid admission of Julia to 
herself, before she had been an hour in 
Miss Monroe’s company. 

The day passed pleasantly away; the 
little party, composed of such seemingly 
incongruous materials, got on very well 
together, so well that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
reflected with satisfaction on the increase 
of his knowledge of the geography of 
Soffolk, by which he had become aware 
that he had merely to drive over from 











Bury House to Bevis so as to keep his 
engagement with Dunstan on the 10th, 
and thereby should gainaday. The night 
came, and closed in around Janet Munroe ; 
back again in the former home of her school- 
girl days, as much alone in the world as in 
that past time—a woman with a secret. 





A ROYAL EXPERIMENT. 





FrepErick WILLIAM, Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, the son of Charles William 
Ferdinand, was, in the month of August, 
1814, in Brunswick, when he received an 
unexpected visit from his sister, Caroline 
Augusta, Princess of Wales, her royal 
highness having arrived in the city after 
her exclusion from the English court in 
that month. 

The duke was, at the time of this visit, 
fully occupied in the affairs of his newly- 
recovered sovereignty, the possession of 
which he was destined to retain for so 
transient a period; and, among those 
occupations, in the organisation of his 
military forces, including his celebrated 
regiment of ‘ Black Brunswickers.” The 
escape of Napoieon from Elba, however, 
disarranged the whole of the duke’s 
affairs, and his dominions being almost 
immediately overrun by the French troops, 
he was himself compelled to proceed to 
England, where he completed the organi- 
sation of his regiment, at the head of which 
he fell gloriously on the field of Quatre Bras. 

Before the duke’s departure from 
England to take his part in the campaign 
which proved so fatal to him, his high- 
ness executed his will, and of that will 
he appointed as his executors, Robert 
Banks, Earl of Liverpool, and the Right 
Honourable George Canning; and he asso- 
ciated with these eminent persons in that 
capacity, Ernest Frederick Herbert, Count 
Munster, then German Ambassador at 
London. 

Directly the will was proved by Lord 
Liverpool and Count Munster (Mr. Can- 
ning declining to act in the trusts of it), 
the Princess of Wales, who was then 
residing at Brunswick, made a startling 
claim upon the executors for a sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling, money which 
she said she had lent her brother in 
Brunswick in the month of August, 1814. 
In support of this claim her royal highness 
further stated that she had in her posses- 
sion, or in that of her bankers, which was 
the same thing, a promissory note, dated 
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the 24th of August, 1814, signed by the 
late duke, by which he assured to her the 
repayment in the year 1816 of the sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds sterling, with in- 
terest. Her royal highness also stated 
that her brother, as a further security to 
her, handed her a duplicate promissory 
note for the payment to her, in the month 
of August, 1816, of the sum of fifteen 
thousand French louis, at the rate of 
twenty-four French livres each. 

Originally, the claim was made upon 
Mr. Canning, who immediately communi- 
cated it to Lord Liverpool and Count 
Monster. The latter nobleman, from his 
intimate personal knowledge of the late 
duke’s affairs, knew that the princess 
would have been the last person to whom 
the duke would have appealed for pecu- 
niary aid, even had he required it, and he 
also well knew, that at the period of her 
royal highness’s visit to Brunswick in 1814, 
she could not have had so much money 
with her as to be able to lend fifteen 
thousand pounds in ready money to the 
duke. Neither could she have made the 
advance in bills; because, if she had done 
so, those bills must have gone through 
the hands of some bankers, and of this 
fact no trace could be found. 

At the time the claim was made, the 
princess forwarded to Mr. Canning two 
promissory notes, one in the French, and 
the other in the German language, though 
she had said nothing about the German 
note previously. The alleged French note 
ran as follows: 

“Avec ce Document ecrit avec ma 
propre main j’assure a ma chére sour la 
Princesse de Galles de repayer la somme 
de quinze mille livres ‘sterling’ que la 
princesse m’a préte dans l’Année 1816, et 
aussi les interéts des deux ans que la 
Princesse de Galles a préte le Capital.— 
Votre fidel frere, 

“ GorttauME Duc pe Bronsvic & Okts. 
“A Bronsvic, le 24 Aoit, 1814.” 

The German note was as follows : 

“Dies Document geschrieben mit 
meiner eigen hund dass ich mich dadurch 
verbindlich mache das Capithal auf 
funfzehn tausend ‘ pound sterling’ welches 
meine liebe schwester die Prinzessing von 
Wallis mir gelichen hat wiederzubezahlen 
das Capithal und auch die Interesse in 
dem Jahre 1816, in den Monat auf 
August.—Dein geliebter Brider, 

“ Wittmmam Herzoc aur Brounscuwiia 

UND OELS. 
“ Brauuschwéig, den 24 August, 1814.” 





Mr. Canning, upon receiving these two 
very questionable securities, deposited them, 
sealed, in the banking-house of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., for safe custody, and Lord 
Liverpool and Count Munster had to con- 
sider how to act. Count Munster, upon 
whom the principal responsibility devolved, 
was convinced in his own mind that both 
the documents were fabrications, The 
princess he knew had no spare cash; and 
all the persons who were about the late 
duke’s person, and who had the control 
of his financial affairs, had often heard his 
highness express fears that his sister 
would wish to borrow money of him. 
Moreover, the duke looked upon his sister’s 
presence in Brunswick, after her recent 
unhappy experiences in England, with 
great disfavour, and altogether, the treat- 
ment her royal highness received from her 
nearest relative had been of the coolest 
description. 

After full and anxious deliberation and 
enquiry, Lord Liverpool and Count Munster 
determined to resist the claim. The prin- 
cess persisted in it, however, and filed a 
bill in Chancery against them, praying that 
they might be ordered to provide the sum 
out of the duke’s assets, and pay it to her 
royal highness for her separate use. This 
proceeding took place in Kaster Term, 1817, 
and as the princess was residing out of 
the jurisdiction of the English court, and 
was also a married woman, it was neces- 
sary that she should be represented by a 
next friend, whom she found in the person 
of Mr. Anthony Baller St. Leger. 

After this hostile act Lord Liverpool 
and Count Munster had no option, but to 
proceed to prove that they had ample 
ground for the position they had assumed 
towards their illustrious opponent. In 
due course they were required to put in 
their Answer to the Bill; but before they 
were compelled to do so, they succeeded 
in obtaining an order that the two docu- 
ments in Messrs. Coutts’s hands, and upon 
which the claim was based, should be 
lodged in Court, or that they should be 
allowed an inspection of them, on the 
ground that such an inspection might 
afford them material information—they 
never having seen them, although their 
co-executor, Mr. Canning, had. 

This inspection was had on the 7th 
February, 1818, at Messrs. Coutts’s bank- 
ing-house, where the two documents were 
produced, the sealed parcel containing 
them being opened in the presence of 
Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, Count 
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Munster, Mr. Brougham, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; and the resalt of that inspection 
went far to confirm Count Munster’s pre- 
vious suspicions as to the genuineness of 
the documents. He had, previously to the 
meeting, refreshed his memory as to the 
handwriting of the late duke by perusing 
a number of his letters from the year 
1807 down to the latest period of his life, 
and he carried with him to Messrs. 
Coutts both a French and a German 
letter, in the handwriting of the late 
duke, for the purpose of comparing them 
with the notes. ‘This careful proceeding 
was hardly necessary, for at first sight 
of the two documents the count was 
positive that neither had been written by 
the late duke, that they were a miserable 
and most unsuccessful imitations of the 
late duke’s handwriting, and could not 
even be considered an imitation of his 
mode of expressing himself. Neither were 
they in the form in which bonds were 
given in Germany nor anywhere else. 
They commenced: “ By this document I 
certify,” &c., and were signed at the foot, 
“Your beloved brother;” and the count 
was certain that this was not the style of 
a man of business, such as the duke was. 
Another important fact that struck the 
count was, that the paper vpon which both 
docoments were written bore an English 
water-mark. Now the late duke had left 
England in 1812, nearly two years before 
the date of the documents, and it was not 
considered likely that he would have had 
any of that description of paper left so 
long afterwards. 

lt was upon the alleged German note 
that Count Munster detected the greatest 
sigus of fabrication. He thought the imi- 
tation of the duke’s handwriting was even 
worse there than in the French document, 
and the wording was erroneous to such a 
degree as to be almost unintelligible. 
What rendered the blunders more striking 
was, that the author of the document had 
lost the habit of writing the German 
language, and had introduced English 
words into the production where they 
had no sense at all, and that even the 
very name of the duke was spelt erro- 
neously. In the German note which we 
have printed above, it will be noticed that 
the name “ Wilhelm” is spelt “ Williham,”’ 
with two “l’s”; and again, instead of 
signing William, Duke of Brunswick, 
which in the German language would be 
“Wilhelm Herzog zu” or ‘von Braun- 


schweig,” the English word “of” had 





evidently induced the writer of the note 
to sign, “thy beloved brother Willibam 
Doke (auf)” which in the German 
language means “ upon ” “* Brunswick.” 

1t will also be noticed that the same 
word “auf” (upon) is employed in a 
similar improper manner; for instance, 
when intending to mention the capital of 
fifteen thousand pounds, when the “auf” 
stands instead of “von,” and also in that 
part of the document which promises pay- 
ment in the month of August, the unfor- 
tunate “auf” is again used, meaning 
repayment “upon” August, which was 
downright nonsense. Ayain, instead of 
the German word “ pfund,” the English 
“pound sterling” is used; and in the 
manner of subscribing “ dei geliebter 
bruder” (thy beloved brother), the non- 
familiarity of the writer with the language 
again appeared. 

Previously to this inspection, Count 
Munster had caused very full enquiries to 
be instituted at Brunswick, from which he 
had gathered many facts that strengthened 
his opinion as to the falsity of the whole 
claim. Count Schulenburg and Baron 
Phiseldeck, the ducal ministers at Bruns- 
wick, the latter of whom was the adminis- 
trator of the private property of the late 
duke, shared the opinion ot Count Munster 
that the documents were impudent fabri- 
cations. Furthermore the claim appeared 
the more extraordinary, in that the pre- 
tended loan was totally unknown to all 
who had been entrusted with the pecuniary 
affairs of the late duke, and that it 
could not be explained how such a con- 
siderable sum could have been paid to the 
duke without somebody hearing of it. He 
could not have required the loan for the 
purpose of defraying any expenses of his 
dukedom, because they were paid out of 
the revenue, which was ample, and a 
private loan by him to that extent was 
out of the question. The duke’s private 
revenue was at the time in a very pros- 
perous state; he was in ro want of money, 
but, on the contrary, had laid out the 
surplus of his income in England; he 
having, as a matter of fact, remitted the 
sum of eleven thousand and twenty-five 
pounds and sevenpence between the 23rd 
February and the 3rd July, 1814, to 
his bavkers in London, the Messrs. 
Hammersley. 

The transaction up to this point had a 
sufficiently ugly look, but it was destined 
not to improve, for in the month of March, 
1818, Mr. Wolffsheim, a respectable 
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banker of Brunswick, presented to Baron 
Phiseldeck a copy of a second French 
note, bearing the same date as its prede- 
cessor, and which ran as follows: 

“ Par ce papier ecrit de Ma propre Maint 
j'assure 4 ma sotier la Princesse de Galles 
la somme de quinze mille Louis a vingt- 
quatre francs d’or, car c’est la dite Somme 
que Elle vien ce me preter dans ce Moment 
ce 24 dua Mois d’Aoit dans l’Année 1814, 
et Ma dette avec la Princess de Galles 
Ma Soeur que je Vien de Contracte doit 
étre eguedie dans l’Année 1816, dans le 
mois d’Aoiit, avec les interets Méme apres 
ma Mort. 

“Guetiaume Duc pr Bronsvic p’OEr:s. 
“ A Bronsvie, ce 24 d’Aoit, 1814.” 

Now the late duke, although, perhaps, 
not a thorough grammarian, never wrote 
such execrable rubbish as this. He hated 
the French ruler, with very good cause, 
but he was not in the habit of mangling 
the language of his enemy to such an 
extent. 

This production had been sent to Mr. 
Wolffsheim from Carlsruhe, from a person 
who professed to have given some sort of 
value for its original, and was accom- 
panied by a naive enquiry as to when the 
amount, together with the interest thereon, 
would be paid, or if any question arose as 
to its prompt payment, what was the exact 
cause of refasal. The original of the 
precious document was not sent to the 
Brunswick banker. The effect of it, how- 
ever, was still further to create doubt in 
Count Munster’s mind. Why the late 
duke should have borrowed fifteen thou- 
sand pounds “sterling,” and fifteen thou- 
sand louis on the same day, and why 
nobody should know anything about it, was 
a matter he could not understand. ‘“ Votre 
fidel frére,” concluded the French docu- 
ment in Messrs. Coutts’s hands in London, 
and ‘ Méme apres ma Mort” concluding 
the one we are dealing with at present, did 
not tally with the count’s notions of 
business, and certainly had a very peculiar 
aspect. Then as to the dake’s supposed 
signature, Count Munster recoliected that 
his serene highness, after his return to 
Brunswick in 1813, was not accustomed 
to sign as formerly, when he only possessed 
his duchy of Oels, but according to the 
custom of his ancestors, “‘ Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Laneburg.” 

The count found plenty of testimony 
in support of his notions in Brunswick. 
Major von Lubeck, the adjutant to the 
duke, who had accompanied him in all his 





travels, and was with him when he fell at 
Quatre Bras, told him that the duke had 
said, in conversation with him after the 
arrival of the Princess of Wales in Bruns- 
wick, that he had feared her royal highness 
would want to borrow money of him; and 
in that case he would be embarrassed in 
the equipment of his troops. He also 
stated that he had never heard a single 
word from the duke about this alleged 
debt. M. Kanzon, the privy cashier, 
informed Count Munster that he also was 
positive upon the point. He had been 
by the side of the late duke for many 
years, and when in London the duke had 
told him that the princess had wanted 
him to advance her money; but that he 
had refused. M. Kanzon also remembered 
that, during the stay of her royal highness 
in Branswick in August, 1814, he was 
sent by the duke to England; and that 
upon his return, some days after her royal 
highness’s departure, he travelled with the 
duke to Vienna to attend the Congress, and 
during the journey the duke told him he had 
fared better with the princess than he ex- 
pected, for that she had not asked any 
money of him. M. Metz, the councillor of 
the treasury, thought no such loan could 
have been made, because, after the depar- 
ture of the princess, the dukecould have had 
no money in his private purse, as he (M. 
Metz) had to pay the expenses of the journey 
to Vienna out of the general chest. Mr. 
Paymaster-General Steinacker was of a 
similar opinion. He, however, knew that 
the duke was in some temporary embarrass- 
ment in 1814, because the troops entailed 
great expenses upon him; but he got over 
the difficulty by realising some bonds of 
Baden and Darmstadt, which formed por- 
tion of his private property, amounting to 
seventy thousand rix dollars. 

The indefatigable agents of Count 
Munster next proceeded to enqui e whether 
the princess, upon her arrival in Bruns- 
wick, had fifteen thousand pounds to 
lend to her brother. They discovered that 
some days before her arrival, a Mr. Kahn, 
another banker at Brunswick, had re- 
ceived a communication from Messrs, 
Coutts, announcing her royal highness’s 
approaching visit, and that she would 
bring with her a letter of credit upon 
their house to the extent of five thousand 
pounds sterling. On her arrival he re- 
ceived a command to wait upon her, with 
which he complied, when her royal high- 
ness confirmed her bankers’ letter, and 
stated she should make use of the letter 
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of credit; and at the same time she 
changed about two hundred pounds in 
Bank of England notes, and some days 
afterwards drew upon the letter of credit 
to the extent of two thousand pounds. 

Although in 1814, according to Pay- 
master-General Steinmacker, the duke 
was in a little temporary difficulty, it did 
not appear that his embarrassment was 
in any degree alleviated after his sister’s 
visit in August of that year. In the July 
he had published an ordinance for a 
property tax sufficient to raise a loan of 
six hundred thousand rix dollars; and 
when he left for Vienna, in the September 
of that year, he directed that the loan 
should remain open, from which circum- 
stance a fair inference is to be drawn that 
he could not have received in August so 
considerable a sum as fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

After duly weighing all these facts and 
circumstances, Lord Liverpool and Count 
Munster determined not to answer the 
princess’s Bill before they had seen the 
original of what we will call the Wolff- 
sheim note, and on the 17th March, 1818, 
in the face of strenuous opposition on the 

rt of the princess, they obtained from 

ord Eldon an order for a fortnight’s 
farther time to answer, to be computed 
from the time when the princess should 
have produced and left in the hands of the 
clerk of the court the original of the 
Wolffsheim note, which order operated in 
effect as a stay of the princess’s proceedings 
until it had been complied with. 

They themselves then assumed the offen- 
sive by filing, in 1819, a cross bill against 


‘her royal highness and the Messrs. Contts, 


in whose custody the two first-men- 


tioned documents still remained, praying | 


that those notes, and also the original of the 
Wolffsheim note, might be delivered up to 
be cancelled, and asking for an injunction 
to restrain her royal highness from nego- 
tiating the last-mentioned note, and Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. from parting with posses- 
sion of the two former notes. 

In 1820, the illustrious defendant to 


tion. But it again awoke. When her 
majesty found that the Brunswick bankers 
would have nothing to do with the alleged 
note, and that the other two were virtually 
impounded in England, she applied to 
several other persons to advance her money 
upon the note, or to purchase it. She 
offered to part with it for a sum much less 
than that for which it purported to be a 
security, to a banker at Carlsruhe, but 
without success ; and she even went so far 
as to endeavour to procure an attestation 
that the document was in the late duke’s 
handwriting, and offered pecuniary recom- 
pense to several persons as the price of 
such attestation. 

The unhappy business was, however, 
drawing to a close. The queen having 
allowed four terms to elapse since the 
order was made upon her to deposit the 
Wolffsheim note, her bill was dismissed 
with costs in June, 1819, and Lord Liver- 
pool and Count Munster, on the 18th May, 
1820, only eighteen days before her 
majesty’s return to England, obtained an 
order against her royal highness restraining 
her from negotiating either of the alleged 
bills, and also against Messrs. Coutts, res- 
training them from delivering over to her 
majesty the two notes in their possession, 





which were falsely represented to be 
signed by William, late Dakeof Brunswick- 
Luneburg. 

The history of this questionable trans- 
action is not very creditable to the person 
principally concerned in it, but the facts 
are too clear to admit of much doubt. The 
unfortunate Caroline did not long survive, 
either to prosecute her claim, or to defend 





the suit brought against her, as she died 
| on the 7th August, 1821. 
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CARICATURE IN AMERICA. 





Evrryrsopy knows that the newspaper 
'fun of the world is now mainly of 
| transatlantic origin. The Americans re- 
|gard drollery as an essential part of 
journalism —something absolutely indis- 





Lord Liverpool and Count Munster’s Bill | pensable, and to be indalged in at what- 
had become Queen of England in conse- j ever cost ; often at the sacrifice of good 
quence of the accession of her husband, | taste, not to mention graver considerations. 
George the Fourth; but this fact did not | The most assimilative of nations, they have 
prevent the proceedings continuing, butas | absorbed the peculiarities of so many 


her majesty had never complied with the 
order to produce the Wolffsheim note, the 
question had narrowed to the smallest 
limit, and the contest on both sides had 


| others, that their society must present very 
| much that is odd, grotesque, bizarre, and 
| incongruous; allof which, tinding the freest 
| expression in a prosperous democracy, pro- 








weakened—in fact, it was dying of inani-| duces that exuberant flow of “ American 
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humour” we are so familiar with. Over 
five thousand journals keep us pretty well 
supplied with mirth, even as the Gulf- 
stream is said to warm our climate. They 
have, indeed, somewhat superseded, if not 
eclipsed, the native article. These facts are 
patent to everybody, but for obvions reasons 
we know but little of American proficiency 
in the kindred art of Caricature. Pictorial 
fun is necessarily in great part local, and 
less easily transferable. 

Yet it flourishes in the United States in 
proportion to its inevitably later develop- 
ment. One of the minor sources of sur- 
prise and amusement to the European, 
who lands for the first time in any of the 
large cities of the great Republic, is the 
variety of illustrated periodicals, all more 
or less containing comic sketches. The 
stalls of the street newsvendors supply 
quite a gallery of this sort of pictures, 
generally displayed, too, with a business- 
like eye to their attractiveness. A two- 
page illustration, or good caricature on a 
local, political, or national subject, is sure to 
be made the most of—with results to non- 
purchasers, as will appear presently. Some 
account of American Caricature, with inci- 
dental mention of its occasional effects, and 
of the artists who produce it, may not be 
devoid of interest to English readers. 

As a matter of course, in a country 
where public affairs form the paramount 
topic, two-thirds of the pictorial satire of 
the United States is political. In this 
field, beyond all question or rivalry, one 
caricaturist has attained pre-eminence— 
namely, Thomas Nast, whose cartoons, as 
they are called, invariably appear in 
Harper’s Weekly; which journal has had 
the monopoly of his powerful and most 
industrious pencil for over a dozen years. 

Nast is a Bavarian by birth, whose 
parents emigrated to the United States 
during his childhood. His first success as an 
artist was achieved during the great Civil 
War, when he could not have been more 
than three-and-twenty. Like the times, his 
designs were then generally of a serious 
character, setting forth, sometimes emble- 
matically in pictorial allegory, sometimes 
in direct but always striking and imagi- 
native presentment, the many and mutable 
phases of that tremendous conflict. They 
argued the case to the eye, and con- 
clusively, and were at once tableaux, poems, 
and speeches, Their power of “ hitting 
the nail on the head ” in telling, conseeu- 
tive blows, and driving it home, was extra- 
ordinary. Drawn in a strong, bold, hard 





style, in which might be detected a sug- 
gestion of the artist's nationality, with but 
little attempt at refinement or beauty, the 
undeniable merits of these pictures rendered 
them enormously influential. In the words 
of a native writer, ‘“ Harper’s Weekly, cir- 
culating in every town, army, camp, fort, 
and ship, placed the whole country within 
Nast’s reach,” and he fully improved that 
magnificent opportunity. Thenceforth he 
became a power inthe land. Indeed, when 
some very foolish person asked General 
Grant whom he regarded as the most 
notable individual developed by the war, he 
shrewdly replied, “I think Thomas Nast.” 

Two years subsequent Nast obtained a 
more praiseworthy triamph, because wholly 
disconnected with party. At that period, 
in consequence of universal suffrage and 
the preponderance of ignorant foreign 
voters, the rich city of New York had 
fallen under the absolute control of about 
half-a-dozen unmitigated scoundrels, who 
had reduced theft to a science, and were 
depleting the body politic in the most 
shameless manner. They stole so enor- 
mously that they had got the entire metro- 
polis and state in their grasp, and actually 
aspired to rule and rob the nation by 
placing one of the gang in the highest 
office within its gift. Such was the 
notorious “Tammany Ring,” and against 
it Nast and the press, albeit the latter was 
not at first wholly free from the guilt of 
complicity, fought a desperate, and at 
length successful battle. The artist’s work 
at this crisis was wholly unexampled in 
the history of caricature; he scourged the 
criminals as with a whip of scorpions. It 
is not too much to say that, but for Nast, 
their overthrow and punishment could not 
have been accomplished. Their chief cha- 
racteristically remarked that he didn’t care 
what was printed about him—the majority 
of his supporters never read; but they 
couldn’t help seeing those (adjective) pic- 
tures, and being influenced by them; also 
that Nast had caricatured him so often 
and so villanously, that he was getting to 
look like his counterfeit presentment! 
That coarse, obese figure, those insolent, 
deep-set, moony eyes, that “ fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollar diamond ”’ in the 
shirt-front, glared at yon from every street 
corner, and became identified in the public 
mind with fraud incarnate—cynical, re- 
morseless, insatiable rascality. In like 
manner the large eye-glasses of another of 
the conspirators grew to be as familiar as, 
and far more odious to the New York 
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“public than, the old pear-head and shabby 
umbrella of Louis Philippe to the French 
of an earlier day. All the robbers fared as 
badly under Nast’s merciless pencil; he 
drew them as they were, and a little more 
so, until their very accomplices were half- 
ashamed to be seen in their company. No 
wonder that the rogues sought to suppress 
this brave and honest artist by bribery ; 
offering him no less a sum than five 
hundred thousand dollars on condition that 
he should go to Europe for three years, 
or at least abstain from caricaturing them 
in future. It was well worth their while 
to purchase impunity at almost any price, 
with an absolutely unlimited quarry of 
plunder before them. Nast refused, per- 
sisted, public feeling was roused, and “ the 
Ring” was broken. Its chieftain died in 
jail, and his confederates only escaped 
punishment by becoming obscure fugitives 
scattered over the face of the earth. 

Nast helped to secure Grant another 
four years’ tenure of office in 1873, and 
was his cordial but by no means indiscri- 
minating supporter throughout that period. 
The General acknowledged these services 
by complimenting him with a call at the 
artist’s residence in Morristown, New 
Jersey, just before his visit to Europe.. 
Since then Nast has wrought steadily at 
his art, commonly prodacing two or more 
large drawings weekly, and incidental 
smail ones. He has lost none of his old ag- 
gressive force, and has attained a facility 
of execution truly marvellous. On every 
topic of public interest he supplies some 
pictorial satire, always more or less effec- 
tive. His daring in attacking not only 
politicians, editors, and individuals in 
general, but also national vices, faults, 
and follies—making ‘ Uncle Sam” directly 
responsible for them, and depicting him in 
odious and ridiculous lights—argues the 
highest moral courage; while the tolera- 
tion, not to say good-humonr, with which 
this is received might rebuke a shallow 
notion that the Americans are, as a people, 
exceptionally vainand sensitive. No English 
caricaturist has ever struck such blows at 
John Bullas has Nast at Brother Jonathan. 
His enemies say that he is bratal, but such 
abuses as he has to deal with are best 
handled without gloves. 

There are other comic draughtsmen, 
whose productions appear in Harper's 
Bazar and Magazine, as well as the 
Weekly. Among these perhaps Frank 
Bellew ranks as chief, though his repu- 
tation has somewha: declined of late years, 





under stress of competition—to which 
cause ill-natured people add carelessness 
of drawing. His name and fancy sig- 
nature—a triangle—were familiar to the 
American public long before Nast’s ad- 
vent. Like Nast, he is not a native of 
the United States, but only morally and 
politically assimilated to it. Bellew was 
born in Ireland, and Janded in New York 
in 1851. He has drawn for innumerable 
comic publications—all that long series of 
failures to produce a transatlantic Punch 
which has rendered the attempt something 
of a joke in America, and which may be 
in part explained by the fact that every 
journal supplies its quota of fun to its 
readers, thereby superseding the necessity 
for one particular exponent of national 
humour. The amount of work identified 
with Bellew’s pencil is extraordinary ; he 
has probably originated more, of a purely 
comic nature, than all the rest of his 
artistic brethren put together. There 
were those who excelled him in accuracy ; 
but in humour, in imagination and fancy, 
in invention and the power of seeing a 
subject in innumerable grotesque lights, 
and depicting it in an amusing and effective 
manner, he was unrivalled. Probably from 
a want of earnestness and strength of 
conviction, he has never achieved any 
marked success in politics—a field now 
almost exclusively occupied by Nast—but 
his sketches and satires of every-day 
American life were and are excellent. 
Commanding a bright, sketchy style, quite 
the antipodes of the intensely realistic 
treatment of his rival, Bellew was once, 
in a manner, the John Leech of New 
York City, and though inferior to the 
Englishman in correctness and beauty of 
drawing, surpassed him in fertility of 
conception. All that kaleidoscopic variety 
of nationality and character which renders 
the bright, attractive metropolis on the 
banks of the Hudson a microcosm of 
Europe, figures in his sketches, as well as 
the American, in his many diversitées of 
locality and colour. He drew the English- 
man abroad, the Frenchman, the German, 
the Italian, and, above all, the Irishman, 
not at all complimentarily. As O’Connell 
remarked, that wheneverone of his country- 
men was to be roasted, you might be sure 
of finding another ready to turn the spit, 
so Bellew originated that pictorial perse- 
cution of the “ Biddy,” or Irish servant- 
girl, which is now a stock subject of 
American satire; and “showed up” poor 
Paddy, her brother, in equally unflattering 
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colours. But here again Nast has so ex- 
ceeded him as to incur the fiercest Hiber- 
nian hatred ; including absolute denuncia- 
tion from the pulpits of Roman Catholic 
priests, in consequence of his caricatures 
of them. 

Bellew’s knowledge of American phy- 
siognomy is remarkable. Like the late 
John Leech, he delights in handsome 
“swells,” pretty women, and charming 
children. He has drawn whole galleries 
of the latter, and is never happier than 
when portraying their ways, feelings, and 
oddities. 

One of the pretty children whom Bellew 
used to draw—namely, his daughter—is 
now a handsome young lady, who, following 
in her father’s footsteps, supplies drawings 
to the Harpers’ publications, very much 
in his style. Next to him should be men- 
tioned Sol Eytinge Junior, a native-born 
New Yorker, whose artistic merits might 
have enabled him to attain a much higher 
position, if his invention, ambition, and 
industry had been commensurate with his 
abilities. As it is, he produces but little, 
and that mostly on one hackneyed subject 
—imaginary negro comicalities—wherein 
the coloured people are represented per- 
petrating all sorts of absurdities in monkey- 
like imitation of white folks. Eytinge’s 
style is based on that of the famous French 
caricaturist Gavarni, but he is very careless 
in execution. Nast was, in a manner, his 
pupil, when as a boy he first obtained 
employment on Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper—to be spoken of shortly—but 
the two have travelled widely different 
roads since. 

Of the half-dozen minor caricaturists 
employed by the Harpers, some have 
clever specialities. One draws street- 
children, white and black, with much sym- 
pathetic drollery. ‘‘ Emmeline, chile,” says 
a little negress to a smaller one, carrying 
a toy-baby larger than herself, “‘ what for 
your mudder buy you a white doll? The 
least she could have done would ’a been 
to hab stood by her colour.”’ Other artists 
excel in fancy sketches of animals, a source 
of humour which has been cultivated in 
America with very diverting results. The 
house-sparrows imported from England as 
a means of abating the summer plague of 
“measuring-worms,” or caterpillars, but 
which have neglected that duty for buds 
and fruit, and thus become a worse nuisance 
themselves, are invested with a semi-human 
and highly comic capacity for observation 
and reflection. A number of those dreaded 





pests of the farmer, locusts and crows, sit 
in @ row upon a rail-fence, watching the 
operation of sowing, obviously with the 
liveliest interest and fellest prospective 
intentions, the punning title of the little 
sketch being a parody on that of a popular 
song, “‘ That’s wheat by-and-by.” Chickens 
“‘ get up their muscle for summer boarders ” 
by practising gymnastics—walking, play- 
ing at leap-frog, lying on their backs and 
balancing heavy stones on theirfeet—all for 
the purpose of rendering themselves too 
tough for human consumption. A baby- 
chicken, “ born to sorrow,” emerges from 
his shell to encounter the menacing glare 
of four cats with napkins tied round their 
necks—ready for dinner. A company of 
mosquitoes, long of leg and sharp of bill, 
await the arrival of the first victim-traveller 
on the piazza of the summer hotel. And 
so on indefinitely. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News, an older 
pictorial sheet than those of the Harpers, 
is less distinguished for its caricatures 
nowadays than in the past, when Bellew, 
Eytinge, Nast, and others drew for it, 
sometimes with marked success. In 
common, however, with all such journals 
in the United States, its last page always 
contains some comic sketches. Seven 
years ago or so its publisher, an English- 
man, imported Matt Morgan, whose highly 
sensational pictures, ornamented with red, 
yellow, and blue backgrounds, may be 
remembered in connection with the extinct 
London Tomahawk. In the presidential 
election of 1872 he and Bellew took the 
opposite side to that championed by Nast, 
and laboured to make General Grant as 
odious and ridiculous as was_ possible. 
Bat they had not anything like so good a 
subject for caricature as poor Horace 
Greeley, the rival candidate, whose pecu- 
liarities afforded Nast almost unlimited 
scope for burlesque. He felt that artist’s 
attacks but too deeply, and once observed 
to an assembly, ‘‘ You see, after all, that I 
am human.” Morgan was a far better 
draughtsman than caricaturist ; and most 
of his American designs resolve themselves 
into groups of hard-visaged politicians, 
doing nothing in particular, with a “ black- 
board” behind to explain the meaning. 
He subsequently reverted to his original 
profession of scene- painter. 

Among his other numerous periodicals 
Frank Leslie also publishes The Badget of 
Fan and The Jolly Joker, both of which 
are illustrated with comic drawings, original 
and pirated—the former of no very high 
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degree of merit. These and similar sheets, 
issued weekly or monthly, and containing 
all sorts of humorous stories, anecdotes, &., 
from various sources, are sold largely on 
“the cars” and elsewhere throughout the 
United States; most of the principal cities 
producing one or more. But the journal 
which, for an obvious reason, supplies the 
greatest number of pictures, both original 
and stolen, serious and comic, is the New 
York Daily Graphic—a very lively and 
successful evening paper, now in the sixth 
year of its existence, and the only sheet of 
that kind extant, either in America or 
Europe. Such an enterprise demands a 
more rapidly-executed medium of illus- 
tration than wood engraving, employed by 
the Harpers and Frank Leslie ; accordingly 
the Graphic’s pictures are produced by 
photo-lithography, from bright, bold, but 
careful sketches, resembling etching on 
steel or copper. These not only depict, 
with extraordinary celerity and accuracy, 
all the current events of the day, both 
local and continental, and copy the best 
engravings of the pictorial Europe press— 
as well as certain famous ones from cele- 
brated paintings, given as premiums to 
subscribers—but likewise deal largely in 
Caricature and graceful semi-burlesque 
drawings. In this latter department Gray 
Parker has attained great excellence. 
His women and children are handsomer 
and more stylish than those of Bellew— 
who once drew for The Graphic—and but 
for some affectations, savouring rather of 
the fashion-plate than the draughtsman, 
would be perfectly charming. They are, 
too, essentially American, of that French 
New York type which reminds Europeans 
of Paris. All the amusing details that 
go to make up social and fashionable life 
in America, and especially of its vivacious 
metropolis, Parker illustrates in a very 
pretty and fanciful way. The political 
caricatures of The Graphic are also of 
average merit. Not long ago Cusacks, 
another of its artists, fonght a duel, at 
the point of the pencil, with Nast, but 
hardly came off victor. With so mary 
exponents of the art, Caricature is not 
likely to decline in the United States. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
VIII. 

Wruat a curious change it is, that sudden 
dive back into the familiar old English 
Sunday. I con’t know how it may be 
with the rest of us, but to me it seems by 





this time as though I had never been in 
England at all, or that if I have, and my 
memories of the old home life are not in 
truth mere fanciful reminiscences of some 
former existence, it must at all events 
have been ever so many years ago, when I 
was quite a small child. As for its being 
exactly a week since I left Shepherd’s 
Bush, that is an idea which certainly would 
never enter my head. 

This is Sunday morning, of course. We 
were talking about it last night, and ascer- 
tained the hour of the English service, 
and had our little gossip about the chap- 
lain, and our little speculations as to 
whether he was the same man as a clergy- 
man of the same name—or something very 
like the same name, for one can’t be quite 
sure, you know, my dears—whom Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne once heard preach at 
Brighton. But the mere discussion about 
a clergyman whom you may, or may not, 
have heard preach in a previous state of 
existence, has but a small effect upon the 
actual realities of life. When I wake up 
this morning, there is the same mountain 
side to be seen from my window. Not the 
Jungfrau however. Mr. Neville, who it 
seems was awake early, and who abides on 
the opposite side of the house, ever so 
many floors lower down, asks me when I 
come down if I saw anything of that 
beautiful morning rose-flush over the 
snow. But the rooms with the special 
views over lakes and mountains somehow 
do not seem ever to fall to our share. 
But there is the other steep green moun- 
tain side, with the rapid stream rushing 
by between us and the little railway 
beyond. And here is my own little slip 
of a room, with its bare floor, and its tiny 
strip of once gay carpet by the side of 
the little wooden box of a bed, and its 
microscopic jug and basin, and the open 
valise, which seems so much more natural 
a place now to go to for one’s clean things 
than a chest of drawers. And there goes 
Boots, or whatever his equivalent may be 
in Switzerland, dropping pair after pair of 
not very brilliantly-polished boots at the 
portals of their respective owners, and 
hammering at the doors as he goes along. 
And there—yes, that decidedly is Check- 
suit’s voice, responding to this disturbance 
of his slumbers with a vehement injunction 
to the disturber to go and be “ blowed.” 

When I come down there is the same 
endless flight of slippery stairs, the same 
hall, with its glass case of letters, and its 
pots of flowers, and its national portrait 
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gallery of hotels ‘rom Constance to Geneva, 
and from Bellinzona to Neuchatel. Oat- 
side there are the same tubs of pink olean- 
ders, the same strip of “ garden,” with the 
same path six inches deep in sharp loose 
gunflints, surely made especially with a 
view to the national shoemaking interest. 
And there—yes, there assuredly is Mr. 
Horace Neville lounging upon a bench over 
his matutinal cigar, and looking as re- 
proachfully at me for my late appearance 
as though five o’clock were the normal 
breakfast hour in Pall Mall, and no one 
dreamed of putting in an appearance at 
“F. O.” after six. 

Even the walk “to church” makes no 
difference. There is the bell, certainly; 
but bells have been ringing so constantly 
of late, and at such irresponsible times and 
seasons, that unless they are rung in a 
certain shrill, clamorous fashion, with 
which we are becoming tolerably familiar, 
they convey no idea to usatall. When 
they are so rung, the idea they convey is 
that of dinner. 

And then weenter the old convent church, 
and are in Englandagain. There isaslight 
foreign flavour about the church itself, 
perhaps, but churches at home vary so 
much nowadays that this is a minor 
matter. But the grand old service is the 
same. Not very impressively rendered, 
perhaps; but, somehow, to-day the ren- 
dering seems of unusually small import- 
ance, and the familiar old words What 
absurd creatures we are, to be sure—or 
some of us, at all events. Here have I 
been away from home, on a little pleasure 
trip, exactly one week; in little more than 
another I shall be back again, with my 
holiday over, and here am I feeling like 
an absolute exile, or, at very least, an 
emigrant of twenty years’ standing, with 
& positive lump in my throat, for the first 
few moments, at the familiar old sounds 
of home. It is rather a shock when, by- 
and-by, we pray for the President of 
the United States and the Government of 
this country, and decidedly startling when 
the citizen in the goatee, whose first Sunday 
on the Continent it evidently is as well 
as my own, acknowledges the compliment 
with a sotto voce, but distinctly audible, 
“Hear, hear!” But that is only a mo- 
mentary disturbance, and for the rest of 
the time I am at home again. 

Next morning, after our day’s rest, Dick 
and Nellie and I are up early enough to 
satisfy even the newly-acquired matutinal 
tastes of Mr. Horace Neville. And very 








lovely it is as we four stroll ont in the 
grey dawn among the dewy fields, before 
even the first faint touch of rose tints the 
highest peak of the white-robed Jungfrau. 
Early as it is, however, a considerable 
portion of the world is already astir. Not 
the tourist world. With the solitary ex- 
ception of ourselves and two sturdy pedes- 
trian Oxonians already on the tramp for 
Grindelwald, they are all still fast asleep 
and—a good many of them, at least, as I 
can personally certify from andible evidence 
in the corridor—snoring. But the peasants 
all appear to have been up for hours. They 
are not even going to their work; they 
are at it. There they are among the 
potatoes and beans, which seem to form 
the staple production of the valley; or in 
the ditches, collecting those rather shud- 
dering little monsters like small dull 
lobsters without any claws, but with a 
decided flavour of ditch-water, with which, 
if we have the courage, we shall, by-and- 
by, make our fingers so exceedingly dis- 
agreeable at the table d’héte; or up on the 
steep mountainside on little three-cornered 
patches of grass, where surely nothing but 
a chamois or a fly could so much as stand 
without holding on by its hands, mowing, 
and tedding, and raking up the hay that 
is to serve when even these tiny patches 
are covered feet-thick with snow. Some 
of them surely must have been at work all 
night, for here comes one old peasant 
woman, a little tottery on her poor old 
limbs, and with an enormous goitre hang- 
ing heavily from her throat, and on her 
back is a huge bundle of hay, very nearly 
as big as herself, tied carefully in by the 
four corners of a gigantic handkerchief, 
and gathered, I verily believe, gleaner-wise, 
blade by blade, with her own poor old 
hands, from what even the careful rake 
has been compelled to leave behind. Poor 
old soul! She tramps on totteringly but 
steadily, giving us a quavering “ Gottes 
griise!”’ as she passes, but without lifting 
her poor old eyes from the dusty road, or, 
I fancy, her poor old thoughts from their 
serious calculations how far this bundle 
of hay can be made to go, and how many 
more journeys she will have to make up 
the steep alp and down again before the 
old goat, whose bell she fancies she can 
still distinguish from all the rest away 
up yonder on the mountainside, will be 
supplied for the long, weary winter-time. 
““Good pluck,—old woman,” says Mr. 
Neville, admiringly, and turns back to ask 
her some question as to our route. The 
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interview is not very long, but it seems to 
be highly satisfactory, for I distinctly see 
Mr. Neville, who is not a demonstrative 
person, shaking hands, or something very 
like it, when they part. As for the old 
woman, she dwindles gradually into a mere 
speck at the far end of the long straight 
bit of road; but even then I can still see 
her turn at every fifty yards or so, at 
imminent risk of losing her poor old equili- 
brium, to wave a withered brown hand 
after her new acquaintance. 

When we get back to our hotel the day 
has fairly begun. Before we enter the 
village we encounter Mr. Shanks spinning 
merrily along in an “einspanner” on his 
way to Kandersteg, and thence over the 
beautifal Gemmi Pass, the finest, they tell 
me, in Switzerland, to Leukerbad, and so 
down the Rhone Valley to the Geneva 
Lake. There is a party of Messrs. Cooze’s 
tourists travelling the same route to-day, 
much to his disgust, and he is pushing on 
to keep well before them on the road. He 
lifts his battered straw hat as he passes, 
and shouts to Dick a mysterious and 
Delphic assurance that “It is written!” 
What is written, or in which of the books of 
fate it is inscribed, he does not tell us; and 
Dick, when I question him, only laughs, 
and replies that one thing assuredly is 
written, and that is, that if we do not push 
on we shall jose our breakfast. Which is 
@ mere evasion and very aggravating, espe- 
cially as it is quite clear, from the way in 
which her laugh chimes in with his, that 
Miss Nellie, at all events, knows all 
about it. 

Dick’s prophecy, however, turns out very 
nearly right, and there is a reproachful 
look on the shepherd’s face as we en- 
counter him in the hall, already casting 
a careful eye over the mountain of lug- 
gage, which represents the minimised 
wants of six-and-forty people. Mr. 
Neville’s natty little portmanteau and 
travelling-bag are standing by themselves 
in aris ocratic seclusion, and an obsequious 
porter rushes up to take monsieur’s most 
particular instructions for its transfer to 
the railway-station, and its despatch upon 
its journey. In which direction is monsieur 
travelling ? Has monsieur already his 
billet? Willmonsieur—— All of which 
monsieur cuts short by placing his billet 
in the obsequious porter’s hand, and mur- 
muring calmly the two words, “ Neuf 
heures.” Whereat the obsequious one 
bows lower than before, assuring milord 
that he will duly find his colis at Berne, 





and his obsequious self on the station-plat- 
form—quite ready, it is needless to add, 
for any number of francs milord may feel 
authorised to confer in return for his ser- 
vices. He is not quite so obsequious by- 
and-by, when I fail to recognise my own 
humble “ piece” amid the mountain of 
luggage, and make a modest enquiry 
thereanent. ‘‘ Vous étes de Gawks, n’est- 
ce pas?” he replies with the patronising 
tolerance, which somehow seems to mark 
the general manner towards us! “ Eh b’en. 
Demandez 4 monsieur.” And with a jerk 
of his thumb in the direction of the shep- 
herd, he vanishes on more important 
business. 

My humble valise, however, turns up all 
right at the station, as do we ourselves, 
and some minutes before the train starts 
we are all safely stowed away in the long 
two-storied carriages, which seem so much 
too big for the tiny little toy engine that is 
to drag us down to our embarking place at 
the end of the Lake of Thun. 

What a curious thing esprit de corps is. 
I can quite understand that Messrs. Gawk 
and Messrs. Cooze, whose capacious nets 
are cast daily into the same troubled 
waters, and each of whom naturally regards 
every gaping fish landed by his rival as so 
much valuable plunder wickedly poached 
outof hisown especial preserve, should natu- 
rally afford distinguished examples of the 
proverbial disagreement of two of a trade. 
But why should the fish espouse so vehe- 
mently the quarrel of the fishermen ? Why 
should we, who have nothing whatever to 
do with Messrs. Gawk, except having taken 
our tickets of them, so utterly loathe, 
scorn, despise, and detest those very harm- 
less, and no doubt highly estimable, indi- 
viduals in the next carriage, merely because 
they are dropping their h’s along the same 
track as ourselves under the auspices of 
Messrs. Cooze? There is no outstanding 
quarrel between us. Unless some of their 
party were on that objectionable drag 
which dashed so saucily past our plebeian 
caravan whilst we were attending our little 
lecture at Longchamps, we have never even 
so much as met before. We do not putup 
at the same hotels; Messrs. Cooze, I under- 
stand, rather piquing themselves upon pro- 
viding a superior class of caravanserai, and 
charging, I believe, sixpence or a shilling 
more for the more aristocratic accommo- 
dation. We shall not be long in each 
other’s company even now, for we are 
going right up the lake as far as Thun, 
whilst Messrs. Cooze’s people debark at 
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Spiez for Kanderteg and the Gemmi. Why 
can we not agree to occupy opposite sides 
of the by no means crowded deck, without 
biting our thumbs at each other? Why 
should our gentleman from Manchester 
growl out a gruff “Now then!” as he 
brushesagainst the elbow of Messrs. Cooze’s 
gentleman from Bradford, and why should 
Messrs. Cooze’s gentleman from Bradford 
be so prompt to return the challenge with 
a still gruffer demand of “ Where is he 
a-shovin’ to?” Why should Messrs. 
Cooze’s Miss Gushington whisk her skirts 
on one side as though there were contami- 
nation in the mere contact with those of 
our own immaculate Miss Lydyer? Why 
should our Checksuit and their Stripesuit 
screw their brass-rimmed glasses into their 
unfortunate eyes, aud glower dimly at each 
other across the deck. Why, too, should 
their party be seized with such a sense of 
superiority in regard to the route they are 
about to pursue? Why should they begin 
to discuss with such ostentatious emphasis, 
and in phraseology that seems to put 
itself naturally into inverted commas, the 
“almost unparalleled beauty of their day’s 
excursion, the grand situation of Kan- 
dersteg,” surrounded on every side by pre- 
cipices and glittering snow-peaks, the 
number of peaks—Weisshorn, Matterhorn, 
Dent Blanche, and so forth—that their 
enraptured eyes will discover from “ the 
summit of the pass,” the delights of 
Leukerbad, “‘quaintest of watering-places,” 
or the originalities of Albinen, “only to 
be approached by a series of ladders laid 
along the face of the rock?” Above all, 
why should our feathers ruffle up with 
scorn and wrath as we listen P 

Our condactors do not join in the 
hostilities. If it were not for considera- 
tions of etiquette, lam inclined to think 
they would almost fraternise. I can fancy 
them, when their flocks are quietly folded, 
hobnobbing together over a friendly bottle, 
and exchanging very similar experiences. 
Dick declares he saw a wink pass between 
them even now, and Mr. Neville plays 
with his glass and murmurs—‘“ Augurs.” 

Bat however it may be with them, and 
I fancy that our own high priest, at all 
events, is by no means insensible to the 
humour of the situation, there is not the 
smallest disposition to hilarity among the 
worshippers at the opposing shrines. If 
we do get up a laugh now and then it is 
decidedly of a sardonic, not to say provo- 
cative ring. But for the most part we 
take it seriously, and on the whole, despite 





the superior dignity of a mountain pass 
that can only be traversed by mules, we 
have the best of the argument. The great 
clock at “ Burn” is a decided feather in 
ourcap. So, too, is the Castle of Shillong, 
where What’s-his-name was confined, you 
know, and dear Lord Byron, the bare 
mention of which more than avenges our 
Miss Lydyer for that twitching of the 
skirts, and makes her rival ingénue almost 
weep for jealousy. And then there is that 
one point upon which we have what 
Checksuit calls the pull of them, and no 
mistake. Is not our route by Burn, and 
Frybug, and Lawsan at least half as long 
again? Checksuit scores heavily with 
this last hit, which makes a serious im- 
pression upon the mind of the Coozite 
gentleman from Bradford, and really 
partly dissipates the cloud upon the brow 
of our own Manchester. And when, as the 
rival party quit the boat at Spiez, Check- 
suit digs his alpenstock into the deck in 
appropriate protest, and loudly proclaims 
that mules is bosh and the Gemmi is 
gammon, that irrepressible youth becomes 
at once the hero of the day, and we respond 
to his demand of three cheers for old Gawk 
with positive enthusiasm. 

Poor Checksuit! He speaks feelingly 
upon the question of mules. All yesterday 
I don’t think he moved from the hotel, 
and even to-day, though he has kept a 
bold front in presence of the enemy, you 
can almost hear him creak as he moves. 
There is a tendency towards preferring 
soft seats and recumbent attitudes on the 
part of most of Saturday’s riding-party, 
Miss Lydyer in particular complaining 
that the side-saddles in Switzerland are by 
no means such as she has been accustomed 
to at home. But poor Checksuit is de- 
cidedly the greatest sufferer of all, and 
the amount of “chaff” he has to endure 
in consequence from the more fortunate or 
tougher members of the party would surely 
be trying to the temper of a pachyderm. 
It must be confessed, however, that Check- 
suit gives back as good as he receives. 
His ideas of repartce are not of a refined 
character. Indeed, before we reach Than 
I see Mr. Neville busy with his moustache, 
and that ominous little line coming out 
upon his forehead, and indeed am not by 
any means sorry on my own account when 
Scherzingen is reached at last, and we can 
take refuge in the train. Even now, 
however, we are not quite safe. Our 
own especial little party does not fill the 
compartment, and the irrepressible little 
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monster positively prepares to take his 
place in it. To this both Mr. Neville and 
Dick oppose themselves with considerable 
vigour, and I am in deadly fear of an 
actaal “row,” when good Mrs. Crumpel- 
horne comes to the rescue, and boldly 
appeals to the would-be intruder to have 
mercy upon us in this awful heat, and 
find a place for himself elsewhere. Then 
I almost wish she hadn’t, for: 

“ All right, marm,” answers Checksuit 
cheerily; “I’m fly! But they might let 
a feller have his innin’s sometimes— 
mightn’t they, miss ?” 


It is one o’clock when we reach Berne, 
and the sun is pouring down upon the 
broad Place, which opens out beyond the 
station, and from the farther end of which 
the view stretches away, forty or fifty 
miles at least, over valley and lake and 
hill, to the long range of the snowy Alps, 
white and sharp against the clear blue 
sky. Off the white house-fronts, and up 
from the great rough stones which pave 
the streets, the glare and heat come blind- 
ingly. It is quite a relief to get into the 
comparative darkness of the hotel, and a 
still greater relief to get upstairs to one’s 
own especial attic and wash off some of 
the dust that, after the drying weather of 
the last three days, has drifted in upon us 
during even our short railway journey 
from the lake. To-day, however, the 
great room question takes a little more 
settling than usual. Souvent femme varie, 
and I don’t know that man is particularly 
slow at following her example. Certainly 
the last few hours has brought a reaction 
from those enthusiastic “‘cheers for old 
Gawk,” in which Checksuit so gallantly 
led the way at Spiez, and for the mo- 
ment we are rather inclined to grumble. 
I am afraid the airs of superiority as- 
sumed by our Coozite rivals are, after 
all, rankling somewhat in our bosoms. 
Certainly we recall to mind the fact that 
at Lucerne, at all events, they had de- 
cidedly what Checksuit calls the pull of 
us in respect of hotels, and we ask our- 
selves now whether that may not also be 
the case with regard to the nature and the 
accommodation accorded in them. Some 
of them go farther, and put the question 
to our much-enduring shepherd with con- 
siderable plainness. Checksuit, in par- 
ticular, whose temper, I am afraid, has 
not been improved by that little incident 
at Scherzingen, is extremely severe in his 
remarks upon the lofty heights to which 





he finds himself always relegated, and 
which, as he allegorically remarks, is a 
kind of ’igh life which Joseph doesn’t in 
no ways cotton to. The gentleman in 
the goatee enquires sarcastically whether 
the ascent of Mount Blank is included in 
the programme, because, if so, no doubt 
Mr. Dorling, or whoever it is who runs 
the hotel part of the machine, is perhaps 
getting us into trainin’ for it gradual. 
Whereon Checksnit further observes that 
it would beas well to ’ave the names of the 
blessed ’otels put on the halpenstocks, see- 
ing that they are out and away the biggest 
ills—I don’t think there is any double 
entendre in his mind, but that is what he 
says—the biggest ’ills we’ve’ad yet. This 
last remark, however, is an unfortunate 
one, and pulls the string of the “chaff” 
shower-bath again. One of the company 
promptly asks him whether he would not 
like a mule on which to perform the 
ascent? Checksuit rejoins. Two or three 
others chime in, and in the lively outburst 
which follows this sally—and which abso- 
lutely puts to flight a quiet English lady, 
who, with her daughter, put in a mo- 
mentary appearance at the door, stand 
for a few seconds aghast at the turmoil, 
and beat a precipitate retreat just as the 
landlord, who has been assuring us with a 
lofty shrug that he has really no further 
accommodation at his disposal, has sud- 
denly resumed his mos. >bsequious air of 
welcome on their behalf—we too take to 
flight in the direction of our allotted attics, 
and the remainder of the party is, as 
Mr. Neville parliamentarily observes, “ left, 
swearing.” 

What is the final result of the skirmish, 
or how our unfortunate shepherd finally 
arranges matters with his rebellious flock, 
I cannot say. One “pull” he certainly 
has over them, though he is as careful not 
to refer to it as he is not to do anything 
else that may unnecessarily arouse our 
quite sufliciently ready susceptibilities. 
We have paid our fare. Monsieur le 
Propriétaire is less delicate on this head. 
Not, of course, that even he puts that un- 
pleasant consideration into so many plain 
words. But if his shoulders were not at 
the least as eloquent as his lips, he would 
assuredly be no monsieur at all; and if to 
the spoken expression of his regret that 
no other chambers are vacant in that 
hotel, those members do not add an at 
least equally intelligible assurance that we 
are at perfect liberty to seek—and pay for 
—them elsewhere, the science of panto- 
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mime is more abstruse and more mislead- 
ing than I have hitherto supposed. 

W hen by-and-by wemetat luncheon—for 
we are much above the weakness of giving 
in to the habits of the country in the matter 
of first and second breakfasts, and stick to 
the orthodox meals like sturdy Britons as 
we are—the moral atmosphere is decidedly 
thunderous, not to say squally. Perhaps 
the cook at the Touristerhof is rather 
worse than any of whom we have had ex- 
perience. Perhaps he isn’t. I think not, 
myself. But then I am not an epicure, 
nor do I think it would matter a single 
omelette whether he was the best or the 
worst. We should find the cold veal hard 
and dry, the cold beef tough, the bifteks 
leathery, the little fried potato chips 
sodden and greasy to-day, if Soyer had 
made the fire, and Francatelli turned the 
spit, and Ude and Caréme held the gridiron 
As for the grapes !—and 
the wine ! !—and the beer! ! ! 

By-and-by we are out again. But we 
are not in good cue for sightseeing. We 
laugh to scorn the Ogre, and make unedify- 
ing remarks upon the personal appearance 
of the victim, whose upper half has already 
disappeared in his captor’s formidable 
jaws. Weconsider the cathedral a mouldy 
old barn. As for going up the tower— 
no, thank you. We have been upstairs 
enough for one day, and shall have to go 
up as many again before we can get to 
bed. The suggestion is indeed an unlucky 
one, and makes but a bad preparation for 
what should be the crowning glory of the 
day—the wonderful clock, “more inte- 
resting,” Messrs. Gawk consider, “‘ to the 
general public, than the celebrated Stras- 
bourg clock.”’ The ironical applause which 
greets the progress of the quaint little per- 
formance ; our apparently, though hardly, 
I think, really serious preparations for a 
“cockshy ” at the little procession of bears 
as it goes toddling by, and the derisive 
“ cock-a-doodle-doo ” with which Check- 
suit greets the remonstrances of the highly 
respectable citizen, in whom he instantly 
professes to recognise a strong family like- 
ness to the old gentleman before whom the 
procession is defiling, are not on the whole 
calculated to raise the reputation of the 
English tourist in the estimation of the 
citizens of Berne. 

I think we are even a little ashamed of 
ourselves. One or two of the steadier 
members of the party even go so far as to 
call Checksuit to order, and though the 
chief result of this is to demonstrate 


rather effectively that young gentleman’s 
powers of retort, there are signs of at all 
events a suspicion on his part of having 
gone just a little too far. Whether his 
promise to our shepherd that Joseph ’ll be 
a good little boy for the future will be 
practically carried out, it is difficult to 
say. Perhaps that little stumble that he 
gives as he passes under the arcade on the 
opposite side of the Dom Platz, bringing 
down upon the not very clean pavement a 
whole avalanche of rolls of gaily printed 
calico piled up for the attraction of pas- 
sers-by, was @ mere accident ; and it is in 
pure inadvertence that he catches the hook 
of his inseparable alpenstock in that little 
string of straw hats which is hanging 
from the roof of the arcade, and which 
he is carrying off abstractedly over 
his shoulder, when the outraged pro- 
prietress rushes forth te its rescue, loudly 
invoking the aid of all the forces of the 
Republic against the English robber. 
But, on the whole, we do not put quite 
so much faith in his professions as they 
perhaps deserve. His defence, too, against 
the present charge of ‘“ Spitzbuberei,” 
though admirable, no doubt, from the 
comic point of view, seems likely to attract 
a rather larger, if not more demonstrative 
audience than is quite agreeable to people 
of retiring disposition. So leaving Check- 
suit orating, the frau kanffmann (or kauff- 
woman) and her friends storming, the rest 
of our party applauding the scene, and the 
unfortunate shepherd surpassing himself in 
his urgent endeavour to bring it to a prompt, 
peaceable, and satisfactory conclusion, we 
extricate ourselves as quietly and speedily 
as we can from the rapidly-grc wing crowd, 
and set off, under Mr. Neville’s guidance, 
to complete our lionisation of Berne by 
ourselves. 

And, on the whole, I am inclined to 
think we profit by the exchange. We 
don’t perhaps get over quite so much 
ground. There is a business-like earnest- 
ness about our ordinary collective pro- 
cedure, a determination to do everything 
that is to be done, and with a view to that 
convenient end to devote to each individual 
item the very briefest possiblespace of time, 
which is altogether absent from our move- 
ments under our new guide. The orthodox 
“personally conducted ” view seems to be, 
as Dick says, that having once paid one’s 
money one is forbidden any further to 
take one’s choice as to what. shall be seen 
and what. omitted, under penalty of being 
self-accused of having wasted it. How 
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many properly essential “sights ” we omit 
under Mr. Neville’s easy-going ciceroneship 
I have no idea; but what we do see we 
certainly enjoy in a very different way 
from that in which we have enjoyed our 
previous rambling performance. And 
when, at last, after a brief ramble along 
the quaint, shady, arcaded streets, and a 
long, quiet lounge in the coolest corner 
we can find on the pretty terrace with its 
magnificent view over miles upon miles of 
distant snowy range, gleaming whitely in 
the glare of the afternoon sun, we make 
our way back to the hotel, just in time for 
table d'héte, we are not overwhelmed with 
envy by the long list of our comrades’ 
lionising achievements, or even by Check- 
suit’s triumphant recital of his successful 
efforts at irritating “that lazy old ’umbug 
of a bear.” 

By half-past ten next morning we are 
en route again, and in something less than 
an hoor are at Fribourg, where we rush 
off en masse to see the two suspension 
bridges, one of them close upon a thousand 
feet long and two hundred feet in height, 
and the other making up for being some 
two or three hundred feet shorter by being 
rather more than half as high again. Our 
bold step of yesterday, however, has 
given us courage, and we explain to our 
astonished shepherd that we are quite 
content with the comparatively distant 
view of these remarkable monuments of 
engineering daring and skill which can be 
obtained from where we are, and that, on 
the whole, we prefer the coolness of the 
old cathedral and the rolling music of its 
mighty organ to the heat and glare of 
out of doors. Our views, it is hardly 
necessary to say, are not generally shared. 
Poor Mr. Dorling, indeed, on whose care- 
worn brow yesterday's troubles appear to 
have already engraved a fresh wrinkle, 
heaves a sigh of sympathetic envy as he 
warns us not to miss the Lausanne train at 
half-past three, and marches bravely off at 
the head of the remainder of his flock. 
But when the rest of us have listened with 
exemplary patience to a tremendous per- 
formance in our. especial honour of “ God 
save the Queen ” on the “ famous organ; ” 
when the citizen with the goatee has autho- 
ritatively pronounced the famous organ to 
be not a circumstance to the steam Cal- 
liopes of his native land; and the young 
ladies whose accent is to be improved have 
searched their Murray, and whisperingly 
informed each other that it is possessed of 
seventy stops and eighteen hundred pipes ; 


| 








and Checksuit has observed approvingly 
that it makes row enough anyway to blow 
& fellow’s head off, and audibly preferred 
a request for the performance of “ Don’t 
make a noise, or else you'll wake the baby,” 


with thunder and lightning accompani- 
ment; and Miss Lydyer has playfully re- 


proved him for a naughty young man, and 


young Mr. Newcome, aroused as it would 
seem by sudden jealousy to a wild desire 
of self-assertion, has endeavoured—with- 
out the slightest success—to impress upon 
us the belief that he is a “ university 
man,” by comparing it with the instrnment 
in the college chapel at St. So-and-so’s; 
when, in short, we have each of us put 
forward our own little criticism from our 
own little point of view, we naturally feel 
that the topic is exhausted, and hurry 
off at top speed to the next item in our 
programme. 

Whereon the organist, aware of the 
scuffing feet and rustling flounces, and not 
unversed in the habits of his most frequent 
auditor, the Gawk’s tourist, peers out a 
moment from his gallery to ascertain if the 
coast be really clear, and himself at liberty 
to depart. Then seeing half-a-dozen still 
left, seated silently as might be, those to 
whom an organ is an instrument of music 
rather than a “thing to be done,” slips 
back to his place again, and drawing out 
for our edification all the wonderful re- 
sources of his splendid instrument, quite 
confuses our idea of the flight of time, and 
very nearly sends us luncheonless to our 
train. 

Then for a couple of hours more we 
rattle on along the ridge of hills which 
runs towards Geneva, and from which 
we have a grand and ever-shifting pano- 
rama of that loftier ridge some thirty or 
forty miles off, and the snowy summits 
of which grow gradually dimmer and 
dimmer as the afternoon haze thickens 
over them. And then the ridge comes to 
an end, and we begin to descend, curving 
and winding among the spacious vine- 
yards that slope away from our track, 
now on the right hand, now on the left, as 
the road winds its devious downward way. 
And then the broad blue expanse of Lake 
Leman glides into sight, with the grey 
veiled mountains stretching away beyond 
it towards Mont Blanc; and as the “ slope 
sun” begins to flood with golden glory the 
denser atmosphere over the low-lying land 
far away by Geneva, we dash clangingly 
once more over the now familiar turn- 
tables, and are in Lausanne. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


I was not altogether sorry to get back 
to the farm; as for mother, she openly 
rejoiced at finding herself again among 
her familiar pots and pans, and Dorothy 
seemed quite content with a long Sunday 
visit from her lover. 

For some weeks we went on quietly, 
absorbed in the usual routine of farm 
work; the heat got less oppressive, but it 
was not till the end of February that the 
longed-for rain came. However, about 
a fortnight before that the first cloud 
gathered over our Dorothy’s sweet content 
—in this way : 

One day came Parson Payne down the 
road, riding at a foot-pace beside Sam 
Staines, one of the neighbours; and, as it 
unluckily happened, Dorothy and I were 
sitting, shelling beans, at the end of the 
garden, under the big willow. As the 
road ran close under that end of the 
garden, we could not help hearing every 
word. They were talking of a cricket- 
match at Collingwood, and said Sam, in 
his wheezy little voice: ‘‘ Half the fellows 
were too drunk to play, Bernard Maxwell 
as bad as the rest.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” answered 
parson, in that helpless kind of way he 
has; “I thought Maxwell had been keep- 
ing pretty straight lately.” 

“Well, well, Bernard can carry a pretty 
deal and not show it; however, there was 
no mistake about it that day.” And then 
they began to talk of mother’s fine crop of 
hops, and soon got beyond earshot. 

When the sound of their horses’ hoofs 
had quite died away, Dorothy got quickly 
up, and went towards the house without a 
word; I gathered up the beans and the 
pannikins, and ran after her. One glance 
at her white face, full of shrinking horror 
and disgust, told me Bernard’s fate. 

“Dorry,” I cried, “you surely don’t 
believe all that nonsense ? you know Sam 
is the greatest gossip within cooey, and 
no doubt he invented the whole thing. 
Why, if I had a lover, I would laugh at 
any tale against him.” 

“Yes, yes, Bell; you would, I know; 
but I am different, and I can’t! I wish, 
I wish, dear Bell, I could feel like you, 
but I never could. To me, for such a 


thing to be even possible, is a disgrace.” 
“What shall you do, Dorry?” I ask 

presently, for when I am in trouble, I 

always want to rush into action at once. 


“T will go upstairs and pray for him,” 
she answers, with tears on her face. “ My 
poor Bernard! but, oh Bell! I can never 
marry a dronkard!” and then she left 
me with a load at my heart for her sake. 

I said no more to Dorothy that day, 
nor did I tell mother, knowing it was 
Dorry’s own business, and not mine; but 
I thought of little else as I went about 
my churning, and pondered over every 
side of the matter—the folly of all who 
“follow after strong drink,” and the 
number of rnined men I could reckon up, 
about our village, who were as often 
drunk as sober. 

I had often heard people say it was the 
sin of the colony; and indeed there was 
scarcely a family about which did not own 
its free-liver. ‘‘Why, most girls think 
nothing of it,” I reflected ; “ ‘ It’s a pity so- 
and-so drinks,’ they say, but when he’s 
sober they think none the worse of him; but 
then mother has always brought us up to 
keep apart, and think differently from the 
rest of the village folk; and Dorothy 
judges her lover as she would judge 
herself. No; Dorothy could never live 
through the coarse troubles of most of the 
wives about us; she would wither and die 
at the touch of such degradation, poor 
Dorothy—and poor Bernard too!” I could 
not help adding. 

The next day being Sunday, Bernard 
came as usual. I saw by Dorothy’s heavy 
eyes that she bad never ceased to brood 
over her wound ; fortunately, mother had 
one of her rheumatic attacks, and kept 
her room all the early part of the day, 
which prevented her noticing Dorry’s 
looks. We two walked to church as 








usual, and sat together at our mid-day 
dinner, but we spoke little, and avoided 
by tacit consent all mention of Bernard. 
Only, after we had cleared away, Dorothy 
asked me: “ Bell, do you mind leaving 
the garden to us when Bernard comes ?” 

“T will sit in the west parlour,” I 
answered. ‘“ But, oh Dorothy, be careful 
what you say to him!” 

“T will not condemn him,” answered 
Dorothy, beginning to tremble, as she 
always does when she is moved; “he 
shall be his own judge; but I cannot 
marry a drunkard, Beil.” So she went 
sorrowfully into the garden with her 
books, and I retired to the west parlour 
window-seat, feeling nearly as wretched as 
if Bernard had been mine instead of hers. 

By-and-by familiar sounds reach my 
ears, and I cannot help peeping out. “ Poor 
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dear Ber,” I murmur. “How tall, and 
brown, and manly he looks; he could 
never become a wretched sot like Dick 
Norris, for instance.” Then I remember 
that Dick Norris was once a far finer 
gentleman than our Bernard, a University 
man, too, and now glad to get a job 
on the road, if it will give him the means 
to get his dram; so I take up my book 
with a sigh, and wish the day over, that I 
may know the end of it all. It is more 
than an hour later, when I hear voices 
drawing near; Bernard and Dorothy are 
coming close to the verandah, and if [ am 
to die for it I must peep out and see how 
they look. Dorothy has her back to me, 
and is opening the garden gate, or trying 
to; but Bernard stands stiff and upright, 
and his face is white with anger. 

“Then, Dorothy, you wish our engage- 
ment to end now ?” he is saying. 

“Tf you will not give the pledge I ask 
of you, Bernard, it must.” 

‘*No,” thunders Bernard, his face 
working with rage; “because you have 
thought it worth while to listen to the 
tales of some gossiping fool, that is no 
reason why I should give the promise you 
demand. If you cannot trust me, 
Dorothy os 

“T cannot, Bernard,” Dorothy barsts 
in; “that is the misery of it—my trust in 
you is gone.” 

** You are candid, atleast,” cries Bernard, 
with a short laugh. ‘“ Well, good-bye, 
Dorothy! you are rid of a bad bargain, 
at any rate.” 

He wrenches open the gate, and walks 
off to the rail where he has tied Prince. 
Before he has time to mount I rash after 
him. 

“Bernard ! stop, stop!” Iery. “Why 
do you say such dreadful things? You 
don’t know how Dorothy loves you!” 

Bernard shakes his head, and gently 

ushes my hands from his arm. 

“Tf she loved me she wouldn’t listen to 
tales against me, Bell. No, I never was 
fit for one so good as she is; it’s better as 
it is, no doubt. Good-bye, Bell; and thank 
you all the same.” 

So Bernard rides his way, and we go 
ours; and we meet no more for many a 
long, long day. 

Of course mother had to be told, and 
she was deeply grieved for a little time; 
but life was too full of engrossing cares for 
her to dwell on the matter very long. As 
to the neighbours, they had been told 
nothing of the engagement, for mother 
had a horror of gossip, so their tongues 





had no power to wound us; and between 
Dorothy and me there was silence on that 
topic. 

And so the summer slipped by, and the 
autumn came, and then we heard some- 
thing of Bernard. For one afternoon 
mother sent Dorothy and me with a pot 
of quince jelly, which was very fine and 
clear, to Mrs. Harndean, who had a child 
sick with low fever. After we had sat a 
little while, Mrs. Harndean began to speak 
of Bernard, and we had no choice but to 
keep still and listen. 

“T met Bernard Maxwell the other day, 
as I was driving to the village,” she began, 
‘‘and I see he’s no better than the rest, for 
all he holds his nose so high sometimes. 
He was so unsteady he could scarcely 
walk, and looked so shabby, and quite 
dirty, I declare. Have you seen him lately 
at your place?” 

“‘ Not very lately,” I answered, rushing 
in to save the necessity of Dorothy re- 
plying. “We have been too busy with 
our hops to care for visitors, I suppose 
you couldn’t come to tea some evening 
this week, and see what a crop mother 
has got P” 

Mrs. Harndean is pleased, but excuses 
herself on the score of little Jack’s illness, 
and we get on to safer topics for the rest 
of our visit. 

“My poor Bernard!” sighs Dorothy, as 
we trudge home with our empty basket, 
“if I could but see him turning trom such 
evil habits I should feel quite happy and 
content again.” 

“Dorothy, I must ask you—don’t you 
think if you had married him you could 
have kept him straight? He thinks so 
much of every word you say.” 

“‘No, Bell! What he would not do for 
love of God, he could not do for love of 
one of God’s creatures. If I had married 
Bernard, knowing his weakness, I should 
have continually been watching him, in 
terror lest he should Ob Bell, don’t 
let us talk of it. The whole subject is 
fall of pain. You don’t know how I have 
thought of it day and night.” 

The next evening I was driving our 
old horse back from the river-side, where 
Dorothy and I had been washing the 
clothes. I wasalone, for, seeing how pale 
and tired she looked in the afternoon, I 
had suggested that she ought to go home 
by the short-cut over the tields, and help 
mother get the hop-pickers’ tea. It was 
| late when I had done, and already the 
| short twilight was closing into night, when 
I started old Whitefoot at his usual slow 
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trot over the moor. Just as I turned him 
into the village road he shied, and nearly 
capsized me and my basket of clean linen 
into the dust. A man was lying, asleep 
apparently, on the side path, but he seemed 
perilously near the wheel of my cart, so I 
pulled up, and got down. 

“Someone been drinking, I suppose,” 
I said to myself, “but he'll be run over 
there. What shall I do?” As I bent 
over the man, and shook his shoulder, 
what was my horror to recognise Bernard 
Maxwell! I fairly burst out erying, as I 
picked up his hat and put it on him, and 
laid his head down in the dust again. 

“Qh Bernard, Bernard,” I kept whis- 
pering and sobbing, till I thought to 
myself that I must exert myself and help 
him. I certainly could not lift him into 
the cart, nor, on the other hand, could I 
leave him there. At last, by using a good 
deal of exertion, I got him on to the grass 
paddock which adjoins the road, and in 
which was nothing to hurt him. There I 
left him, with my tears on his face, and 
drove home with an aching heart. I told 
mother, who shook her head sorrowfully, 
and bade me not speak of it to Dorothy. 
“My heart sometimes almost blames our 
Dorothy,” she said, sadly, “ when I think 
how fast Bernard seems to have gone down 
hill since she broke with him; and yet, 
Bell, I have seen so many homes ruined 
through drink that I dare not advise her 
to act otherwise than she has. With 
another girl it might be different, but 
Dorothy lacks the spirit and courage a 
woman must have to contend with the 
demon of drink. I never knew but one 
woman yet who made her husband give it 
up, and hers was not a happy life.” 

“Bat can nothing be done at all, 
mother?” I persevered. “I can’t bear to 
think of Bernard, who was so nice a few 
short months ago, being left to himself 
quite. Can’t you do something, mother?” 

“T will write to him, Bell, if you like; 
but it will do no good.” 

Mother was as good as her word, but 
Bernard wrote no answer, and neither she 
nor I could think of anything more to do 
to stop him in his reckless course. We 
could only wait and hope. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ar last the long drought came to an end, 
and the rain fell. And what rain it was! 
It fell in sheets, beating down and spoiling 
what corn was yet out, and stopping all 
labour for the time. Once or twice a day, 
wood being wanted, or something from 





the yard, Dorothy or I would have to 
make a rush, in an old pair of father’s 
watertights, and a piece of mackintosh 
over our heads, but we were always wet 
to the skin before we could get back 
again. No lack of water now. The diffi- 
culty was to keep it out; for, after the 
great heat, the roof and walls leaked 
everywhere. 

The downpour lasted steadily from 
Tuesday morning, when it began, till 
Saturday, when it cleared off. Hach day 
we heard ominous reports from Luke, when 
he carried in the milk, of the state of the 
river, which was rising fast ; but on Satur- 
day morning he came in with a terrible tale. 
The river had risen higher than it had 
ever done before; it had spread over the 
whole Vantatara valley, sweeping away 
houses like straws, and destroying gardens 
and orchards. It was now subsiding, and 
flowing in quite a new channel, which it 
had forced for itself, and the worst was 
thought to be over. The Harndeans, the 
Slaters, and a score more families, mostly 
small squatters, were homeless and ruined. 

“* Mother,” cried Dorothy, with flushing 
cheeks, “‘ let me have the cart, and go and 
help some of those poor creatures! I 
cannot stay here quietly while women and 
little children are in peril up the valley.” 

“My love,” said mother, who was 
moving quickly about, filling a basket, “I 
thought of the same thing ; we will all go 
and do what we can.” 

Shall I ever forget the scene of desola- 
tion as we drove up the valley! slowly, of 
necessity, for the flood had swept trees and 
boulders into the way, and Luke had 
frequently to get out to clear the track. 
The once beautiful smiling valley was a 
waste of waters now, and had Luke not 
been with us I doubt if we could have 
found our way. We stopped when we 
came opposite the Slaters’; the water was 
still breast-deep there, Luke said, flowing 
right through the house; every sign of 
garden or orchard obliterated ; the water 
laden with barrels, furniture, drowning 
pigs and sheep, which it was whirling 
away with angry ripple. 

“ Look!” cried mother, standing up in 
the cart, “I do believe that’s poor Mrs. 
Slater's beautiful new churn she set such 
store by.” 

“ Like enough,” answered Luke stolidly ; 
“her place is regular washed out, but 
they are all safe across at Mrs. Jellett’s.” 

The next homestead was the Harndeans’, 
and the horror of the scene increased at 
each step. Numbers of people were 
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wading in the now shallow parts of the 
water, or venturing in boats and canoes to 
save the live stock, and secure what 
furniture and implements they could. 
The work was one of great danger, for 
every now and then a fallen tree or a part 
of a house came sailing along, sweeping 
all before it. 

When we got opposite the house I 
uttered a cry of astonishment, and Luke 
gave his leg a resounding slap. “ Blest if 
ever I see the like of that!” he cried. 
“Why, the house is turned right round 
by the current!” So it was, and the 
water was up to the bedroom windows. 
Fortunately it was one of the few double- 
storied houses of that part, otherwise 
probably the whole family would have 
perished. 

Close under the house (all of it, that is, 
that can be seen) is a boat, in which are 
some Maoris, Mrs. Harndean, and one of 
hersons. I recognise the boat at once, and 
wonder if Dorothy does; she is trembling 
with excitement, and watching, but she 
says nothing. 

Bernard is standing on the bough of a 
peach-tree, which grows close to the house, 
and while he clings firmly to the trunk of the 
tree with one arm, he puts the other round 
little Polly, who stands gasping at the 
window, and hauls her out. Tom Harn- 
dean stands up in the boat and catches her ; 
the boat bobs and dances a little, and then 
is steadied for another venture. We can 
only watch breathless, but when the last 
child is safe, I hear Dorothy whisper, 
“God bless him!” under her breath. | 
Mother shouts to Mrs. Harndean to come | 
to her, she has room for all; so the boat 
is cautiously propelled to the comparatively 
dry land on which our cart is standing, 
and its load deposited. Mother and Mrs. 
Harndean fall to kissing and crying over 
the children, little Jack is given me to 
take care of, and we are all too busy to 
look for Dorothy, who stands where she 
can still watch Bernard. 

He has been trying to save a pig, who 
seems d-termined to be drowned, and then 
he scrambles along the branch on which 
he has been standing, jumps off the end, 
and swims to the bank. As he emerges 
at Dorothy’s feet he looks a wretched and 
even a ridiculous object, barefoot, hatless, 
dripping, and drenched ; but Dorothy has 
only eyes for a great gashin hischeek, which 
is bleeding freely. She whips off her 














apron, and runs to bind it up. ‘Oh, my 
poor Bernard!” she cries, weeping and 
reaching up to stanch the blood; “my 
poor noble Bernard !” 


A few evenings after, when I had come 
down from putting the Harndean children 
to bed, and mother was talking in her wise 
and tender way to the poor, overworked, 
querulous mother in the west parlour, I 
went out into the verandah to rest and 
enjoy the quiet cool darkness. As I stood 
there, wondering where Dorothy was, I 
heard her voice from the garden. 

“Bernard, I see now I was wrong and 
cowardly to draw back; I ought to have 
helped you instead of being a stumbling- 
block in your way. Dear Bernard, we 
will help one another.”” 

“T have been a brute, Dorothy; if you 
will ask me I will give you the promise 
now thankfully.” 

“Ah,” says Dorothy, “but I will never 
ask it.” 

So, both yielding, they find strength 
together, and come in presently to seek 
mother, hand in hand. 

That is ten years ago, and Dorothy is 
the happiest wife in the province ; mother 
and I mean never to part, we have become 
such true friends over the four little 
grandsons; so the great flood brought 
good as well as evil in its train, although 
poor Mrs. Slater still laments her incom- 
parable churn, which was floated out to sea 
with all her household goods. 
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SYMINGTON'S EGYPTIAN FOOD, | 


Extensively used, in preference to any other, at Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, 
Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per Ib. 


SYMINCTON’S ARABS' COFFEE, | SYMINGTON'S PEA FLOUR, 


’ For » in'ld., 2d.; 44. aan 
In Oblong Tins, 1 1b., 34 lb., andi ¥f Ib., 2/- per Ib. 1/6, and 3/- 


SYMINCTON'S PATENT COFFEES, ‘SYMINGTONS PEA SOUP, 


med and eyes, im _ , 2d., and 64 
In Tins, 11b., 3Tb., and 41b., 1/14omd Spero, | Pars: . Tins. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH, 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by ail Grocers. 
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forma the busis of « magnificent SEG head of hair, prevents baldiess ix 
matare age, and obviates the use of — dyes and poisonous restoratixes 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


— Enc 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, pliywically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal belance of health and vigour, as witness the romarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH AOBBR, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 


A few of the daily increasing aumber of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


d. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. 
should possess a Copy. 


D*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or HanDy GUIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domzstic Mepicins, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: ‘Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | p¢7s0n who can read and think.” 


Every Household 
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DR ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.| 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- | 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | 
Grief and s mse—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. | 
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D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘ Stonewall” 
* Jackson, and other public characters. 


|DR ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 

















CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 
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HBUIXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY, DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


Dr. Rooks, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lance 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 

‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


TESTIMONIAL. 


t,” says :— 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 
ASTHMA, |} CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCBITIS, | COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 


England. 


*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
_ removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s, 9d. each. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Frys Cocoa Extract 


PACKETS AND TINS. 
PURE COCOA ONLY, WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 


This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 
from which the superfluous oil has been _ extracted, is strongly recommended 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and 
Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. 5. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


THE TOPIC OF TO-DAY.—THE OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS. 


INCREASE OF FEVER AT NICOSIA. 
. “‘ The fever here is increasing. Captain Rawson, the acting eommandant, is down 
Ys with it, and also Captain Hill, of the Goorkas, and about a dozen of his eompany. 
Unquestionably Nicosia is extremely unhealthy.” 

After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with ne t 
severity—in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critieal—from 
a very extensive end careful observation, extending over a period of et years, I 
am perfectly satisfied the “true cause” of fever b a disordered condition of the 
liver. The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the 
streets. When the liver is not working properly, a quantity of effete matter is left 
floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the poison germ of fever 
be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other 
organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions 
. i 23 to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains 
= the seeming my esp A that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly 
a eg favourable for the development of fever, who in fact live in the very midst of it, 
SS escaped unscathed. This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in 
order cannot be over-estimated! and I have pleasure in directing attention to my 
FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct the action of 
the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences; not only as an 
= efficient means of warding off fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, 
® and preventive of, bilious or sick headaches, constipation, as thirst, errors of 
® eating and drinking, skin eruptions, giddiness, heartburn, &c. If its great value in 
keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without a 
supply. In many forms of fever, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient 
remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have 

every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 

The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
Yq frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are 
“a careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
ws drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 
Age that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and 
brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or whisky, 
~\ largely diluted, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
rx peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
»\' power of . re when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 
invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who keep 

\%8& and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it. 
iiahe\ CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
~ Yorn € SALT.” Without you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all 

Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, S.E. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


= FENN 


ARE COOLING 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, 1. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 











AND SOOTHING. 


ONIHLI3IL 
ASVA 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





DAVY’S 
DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Cabinet Work, and 
Panocy Articles. 

K : Of all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
See the name “FE. DAVY,” the original Inventor, is on 
the label, and also that of 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


OANA GS 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


’ 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 28, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 





























| THE PERFECT FOOD. 


NO ADDED MILK OR SUGAR IN USE. 
LOBD’S 


Patent Dried Milk Foods 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND ORDINARY USE. 
Lobb’s Patent Milk Food, Oatmeal Milk Food, &c., 


Containing over 50 per cent. Pure Dried Milk. 


LANCE T—“ Contain all the elements of food. Invaluable 
in the Sick-room, Nursery, and in travelling.” 


each, 
Autographed 
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WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


Mancuester, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mz. Pacs D. Woopcock, Norwich. 


Sre,—-I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 





They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 


Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and 2s. Od. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, ELAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
| the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
| Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
| Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system all 
hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys without 
the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from headache or 
indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary disarrangement, or 
over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to try PARR’S PILLS. 
They have never been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family 
packets, 11s. each. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH 


Has for many years been exclusively used in the Royal Laundry. 


“ The best Starch I ever used.”—-Tae Quren’s: LAUNDREsS. 

“Cleanly in use, eeonomical, and? gives a perfect stiffness and gloss difficult to exeel”— 
MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER. 

“‘ Particularly adapted for clear starching Muslins.”—EneusHwoman’s Domestic Magagine. 


CHL.ORODYN =E:. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


DH JF. COLLIS BROW NL’S 
CHLORODYNG is.aamitted bythe Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNG is the bestremedy-kmown for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE eftectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
“‘Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
Cavtroy.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacs Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browns was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Fremmay, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. Id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


THE PRINTERS’ CUILD FOR WORKING BOYS. 


FOUNDED 1874 














WARDEN: = ae 
G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq. COMMITTEE : 
CHAPLAIN : Rev. R. H. A. peeeet- JOSEPH DARTON, Esa. 
Rev. R. H. A. A EY, M. Rev. H. A. D. SURRI . Louis ON, Esq. 
“Vicar of & . Peter Regent — F. COLE, Esq. G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq. 
’ aa Me. J. H. COUZENS. Mr. A, WEBB. 


TREASURER AND SECRETARY: 

Mr. HENRY WILLS, 23, Florence Street, Islington. JOHN CROSS, Esq. 

ns GUILD ROOMS—a26z2, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 

Tuts Instrtvtron, which has had about Three Hundred names on its books during the four years of its existence, 
has now some Fifty Boys connected with it, over whom it exercises more.or less influence. 

Working Boys have been, as a class, much neglected (more especially Printers’ Boys). For these the Guild was 
founded. It is intended to gather them in; to give them opportunity for instruction and amusement; and, by letting 
them feel that there are some who care for them, to inspire them with those sympathies and affections which seem to 
spring up spontaneously in a happy home, but to which, too often, the Working Boy is a stranger. 

The Funds arising from the almost nominal Subscription which each boy pays are quite inadequate to mest a Rental 
of £50 per annum, exclusive of Gas, Firing, and General Expenses; but the Committee hope that in a short time the 
Rental will be considerably reduced. 

The Committee are compelled to make an earnest appeal for Subscriptions in order to carry on the work, andeonfid 
hope that those who are interested in the welfare of the Working Boys of London will not allow ever this feeble effort to 
fail for want of funds. 

_ Annual Subscriptions (which are greatly needed) and Donations may be sent to, and any information will gladly be 
given by, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Henry W111s, 23, Plorence Street, Islington, 





























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ZONE WHISKEY.—tThe Finest 
O “OLD STILL” IRISH WHISKEY. GLASS SHADHS. 
—Of all respectable Spirit Merchants pron 
and eset, or from Sao Benncves, Za TABLE GLASS 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W.] (/jegiiM OF ALL KINDS. 


One-dozen Case free to rail for P.O.O.} {i ee 
of 38s.—Agents wanted everywhere. 'vVeNl HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


ZONE WHISKEY —“ It is un- ni = PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 
O usually free from fusel oil, and may} |! WINDOW GLASS. 


be safel ; ded ‘en a waefel pea — C+ ie A 
and healthy stimulant.” — Mapicas) Seed CLASS FLOWER VASES 
Examiner, May 30.—Agents wanted FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


everywhere. Stained and Painted Glass 


First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862; FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and —_——_ 


IMPERISHABLE TEssELATED and| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, (Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


KAYES feito. 


ac 
he C ease 


| Cc 
| WORSE HS Ren love obst ruct ions, 
UL 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 


ee . " | 
Improve digestion, 
Se at 
PILLS. Establish the health. | 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.’s pattern-book, the work 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs May BE TAKEN WITH PERFECT SAFETY 
and estimates for every kind of ficor and wall —_ Specimens may be i 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM; DALE, 50, Yonn - Ver np YOUN 

Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100, St. BY ULD AND TOUNG. 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL 
and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. —_ 


DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
“THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 


Is confidently recommended by the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description ; a certain cure for 
Ulcerated Sore Legs, even of twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and 
Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, and is a 
Specific for those afflicting Eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

DR. ROBERTS’S PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, or ALTERATIVE PILLS, confirmed by fifty years’ experience to be 
one of the best medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood and assisting Nature in her operations. Hence they 
are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the Neck. They form a mild and 
superior Family Aperient, which may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Sold by the Proprietors, BEECH & BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, and by all respectable Medicine Vendors, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILDEFLEUR POWDER 
FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY. 


UNIVERSALLY ADMIRED FOR ITS PURITY AND EXQUISITE FRAGRANCE. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 93, Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet sold by us. 


FRENCH BEDDING, 
THE MOST HEALTHY AND ECONOMICAL; WARRANTED PURE AND OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 
One Iron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, Wool Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow for £2 19s. 6d. 


T. NOEL, Manufacturer, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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| CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOK 5. 
Mr. JAMES PAYN’S New Novel, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


LESS BLACK THAN WERE PAINTED. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &. 
A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR.—Square 8vo, cloth Sy r ~, a BE rofusely illustrated, 10s, 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from NOR RITTANY. By Karnarine 


S. MACQUOID. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. DY sn 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR SCIENCE.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


ANT WAYS . IN SCIENCE. By RICHARD - A. Proctor. 


8vo, Cc tra, with numerous Illustrati 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, ‘chiefly BIOLOGICAL: rn > ake ‘of Essays and Lectures. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., » Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy i ~ the Edinburgh Medical School, 
wn 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 46. 


THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY ; or Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By THOMAS KENTISH. 

*,* This will be found to be a scientific and most comprehensive work on the subject treated of. It is illustrated with 
nearly 200 diagrams; and contains a selection of 280 receipts, embracing every variety and the richest colours; the 
manufacture of tools; the projection of balloons; and a new and expeditious method for the production of a splendid 
and perfect match—hitherto the desideratum of the amateur 


New and Chea: cS Edition, dem 8v0 cloth — with Illustrations, 15s, 
The LIFE of the GREEKS and RO OMANS Described from Antique Monuments. 
By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Translated from "the Third German Edition, and Edited by FRANCIS 


HUE PFER. With 545 Illustrations. 
A NEW WRITER.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


OUR. LADY OF TEARS. By Les Derwent. 
“A powerfully written story.”—Scotsman, ‘‘Distinctly marked by peculiar power, and will no doubt be widely read, as 
it deserves to be, and we believe that the author has more and greater work yet to come.”—Nonconformist, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 
ROXY. By Epwarp Eceuzsron. 
“ This is about as promising a book as we have seen for some time. . It is the work of a man of genius. . . . There 
is not a single figure in the book before us which is not instinct with life and individuality. . . . The mere cleverness 


shown in photographing externals is as nothing compared with the strong i —— and dramatic power that make every 


character 5 the book seem real to us as friends whom we have long known.”’"—Vanity Fair, 
REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TURKEY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 
PLEVNA, the SULTAN, and the PORTE. By J. Drew Gay. 
** One of the most remarkable personal narratives which we have ever come across,”’—Saturday Review, 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—To be ready immediate NEY. 2 = 8v0, illustrated. 


The HAUNTED HOTEL; and MY LADY’S MONEY. By Wikis Coxuys. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 








By Wrtuiam B.ack, 


NEW NOVEL.—Macleod of Dare. 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. With Illustrations by 


eminent artists. 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. [On November ist. 





By Henry James, Jun., 





NEW NOVEL.—The Europeans. 


Author of ‘The Americans.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL.—Rachel Olliver. 








A NEW STORY, cutitled “Haworth’s,” by the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” began in the October number of MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE, and will be continued monthly. 


CYPRUS; its History, its Present Resources,and Future Prospects. 
By R. Hamitton Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. With 4 Maps 


and 2 Illustrations. Svo, 14s. [ This day. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 




















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





, 
WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP. 
SAFO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 
es The only Soap for the Complexion. An indispensable adjunct to 
the Nursery. Unrivalled for shaving; being creamy in its lather, 
and mollifying irritation. 
‘The only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 
“Tn our hands it has been most effective in skin diseases.”— 
ancet, 


“* An eee yo for unpleasant odours arising from the 


system. 

In Tablets 6d. er -_ ‘each, also in elegant Toilet Boxes con- 
taining quarter and half-dozen 6d. Tablets and quarter-dozen 
1s, Tablets. 


W.V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark St., London. 


Sole Proprietors of The Coal Tar Pill (‘‘ Pilula Carbonis Detergens’’), 
and Solution of Coal Tar (“ Liquor Carbonis Detergens’’), 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of Coal Tar Soap should:see that the words Sapo Carbonis Detergens are impressed on each Tablet. 
NOTE.—Wright’s specialities of Coal Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the civilised world. 


JAMES ALLEN & SON’S 


PORTABLE DOMESTIC HOT-AIR & VAPOUR BATH. 


Invaluable for all who suffer from Broncurtis, INFLUENZA, Gout, RHEUMATISM, 
LvumsBaGo, and varionusforms of Skin Diseases. 








For every purpose of general. or local application. 


Recommended by the Lancet, British Medical 
Journal, Sanitary Record, Civil Service Gazette, P 
ETc. ETC. Vi 


Price 30s. 
Also Inventors & Manufacturers of 


BRONCHITIS KETTLES ! 
For use over Fire, 7/6; with //)///% 
Stand and Spirit Lamp, 15/- - 


ry & 65, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for three stamps. 











It is often asked, “Why does my, doctor recommend Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence?” The 
reason is, that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the superfluous 


fat, it contains four times the amount of nitrogenous or flesh-forming constituents 
than the average of other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 


Blocks below show the proportion of nitrogenous constituents in each 100 parts of various 
kinds of Cocoa, 


Pearl and other } Homceopathic and other Og 
Cocoas retailed prepared Cocoas CADBURY'S 


at about retailed at 6 0 ¢ 0 A 


8d. about 
per 1b. JBM | 1/4 por Ib. ESSENCE. 


Cadbury’s Paris Depot: 90, Fausoura St. Honore. e 
Beware of imitations which are often pushed by shopkeepers for the sake of extra profit. 


, | NONE ARE GENUINE 
CAS i WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARE 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


; Trimming for 
Ladies’, Children’s, 
d Infants’ Wardrobes. 


TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 









































